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POETRY. 


POLAND. 
As the sun-light expires at the parting of day, 


So the light of thy beauty hath faded away; 
The the of thy minstrels are still as the grave— 


ping to the call of the brave, 
Fox have fled from thy plains 
And nought save the wreck of thy cal i 

at have pealed to the coniict aloud, 
in and streams have been crimson’d 
Tea ae d tempest of carnage and wo 
i moil and te g " 
poo soared and long baffled the foe, 
Till Oppression’s black banner hung dismaly o’er 
thee, 
And Hope, on the field, lay expiring before thee! 
The mother hath kneeled for the life of her child 
And the ery of the maiden been frantic and wild; 
Jtut the merciless vulture hath pounced on hb prey 
And the breeze swept their soul-piercing wailings 
away; 
The hearts of the slanghtered have bled to the core, 
And that which was Poland is Poland no more! . 
Shall thy children, for ever, be wedded to pan? 
Shall thine exiles ne’er look on their country egain? 
And wilt thou for ever be deluged with blood 
Nor the ery of thy vanquished ascend unto Goc? 
Oh! would that the clouds of His thunder might rend 
And wrath in a chariot of lightning descend? 
The voice of her anguish hath rang to the sky-- 
Oh! yet let the tide of roused feeling roll high, 
As wave follows wave on the wide-heaving main, 
"Till that which was Poland be Poland again; 
Till Heaven’s bright sceptre shall scatter the gloom, 
And Freedom, triumphant, arie from her tomb! 


TALES. 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S VISIT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REFORMER.” 

Ir was November: Desolate, soul chifl ing 
rainy, foggy, miserable November. Whatspirit 
can support thy weight, dreary, dirty nid! 

It was night, rainy and foggy: the gas in the 
streets of London burnt as dimly as the lamjs at 
Udolpho, seeming but the ghosts of themsebes. 
The few passengers whom necessity forced wo 
the eutward atmosphere became sensible of eh 
other’s presence, only through the conviction 
of concussion, and an ocean of mud covered the 
granite of our streets, earning to them the well 
deserved appellative of the Black Sea. 

The equipage of Dr. Sutheran had been long 
striving to make its way through an obscure 
route of narrow, plebeian streets, towards some 
unknown point of the compass, seemingly as 
difficult of attainment as the North Pole. Pa- 
tiently had Dr. Sutheran sat speculating possi- 
bly onsome of the pharmacopeian mysteries 
unknown to our pen, but at length, his cha- 
riot wheels ceasing to revolve,the suddencheck 
gave likewise asudden check to his meditations, 
and he roused himself to share more fairly the 
dilemma of his servants. 

‘What now, Adams’”’ 

‘There is no getting further, sir. I have almost 
swallowed the whisp of straw, and here is the 
street dug up for the sewers.’ 

will walk. Inquire for-——’ 
= Adams entered a shop, where the dim light 
showed that the dignified inhabitant was licens- 
ed to sell wholesale and retail, and came back 
to his master with the perspicuous in formation, 
that two turnings to the right, and three turn- 
ings to the left, and ona piece, and then down 
a court and up a lane, and three turnings this 
way, and so many turnings that, and then 
staaight forward, and then two to the right, and 
one to the left, and he would be in —~, 

Thankful for so luminous a direction, particu- 
larly on so obscure a night, Dr. Sutheran for a 
moment paused whether he should proceed or 
return. We will notsay whether compassion 
or a fee impelled him forward; but certain it is, 
that a black silk stocking, anda brilliantly black 
pump, in another moment emerged from the 
carriage, which, after receiving a dismissal, left 
the physician standing in the Stygian lake, and 
having evolved a halo of mud, whirled off, 


leaving its late master to all the horrors of his 
dark fate, 
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Long did Dr. Sutheran walk. Many were 
the darkalleys wiich he explored—many the 
labyrinths which he threaded; but at length, 
after a weary wandering, he found that he had 
gained his desired haven. 

It was in consequence of a little note which 
had been put into his hands that evening at 
dinner, that Dr. Sutheran had undertaken his 
present expedition; and as it seems that women 
hold by charter a tenure for the credit of all 
mischief done in the world from Adam’s days 
to own, it may be conclnded that this little note 
was in the handwriting of a woman. In fact, 
the characters were traced in a little feminine 
hand, and it told simply, but touchingly, that 
the mother of the writer had been long afflicted 
with a malady which country practitioners had 
pronounced incurable; but hearing that Dr. 
Sutheran had turned his particular attention to 
this peculiar disorder, and had been eminently 
successful in the restoration of some distinguish- 
ed individuals, Helen Lee had brought her suf- 
fering mother from a distant county to the me- 
tropolis, in the hope of benefitting from his skill. 

Dr. Sutheran knocked at the door of an hum- 
ble dwelling, to which his inquiries had con- 
ducted him. He was admitted, and conducted 
to achamber on the second floor. 

Ona low and humble bed—how different 
from the downy pillows and luxuriant couches 
of the affluent!—lay a pale and haggard woman, 
whom suffering more than time seemed to have 
hurried into the vale of years. The hollow 
eye—the wan and sunken cheek—the pale 
wes shrivelled lips—O sin, what sorrow is thy 
ruit! 

The lowly bed was hung witha dark, sickly 
looking drapery, and covered with the same, 
while on its harsh texture one of the thin at- 
tenuated hands of the poor sufferer was lying. 
Ona finger of that shrunken bony hand, af- 
fecting thought! was the circling . hoop, the 
bond and pledge of wedded love. Could this 
be the same bright, happy creature, who had 
once been the object of love, of hope, of de- 
sire? Alas, mortality! 

And ofjove still the object. Blessed light! 
chat the faithful heartmore brightly as 
misfortune darkens round. Blessed love! that 
follows us with eyes of fondness, when sickness 
makes us objects of loathing to all the world 
beside. How different in thy nature from the 
vain, selfish passion, which men feign! 

We have said that this lone and suffering wo- 
man was the object of love still. By her bedside 
a young girl was kneeling, whose aspect and 
countenance plainly showed that the sufferings 
of the mind might fully equal those of the body, 
She was thin almost to attenuation. Thin with 
care, and anxiety, and suffering, and watchful- 
ness. Thin with protracted hopes and delayed 
fears. Hope or fear deferred, which makes the 
heart most sick? 

She was kneeling by the bedside. Her 
cheek was very pale, though a vermilion line 
skirted her eyelid; and the tears, the unbidden, 
irrepressible tears were streaming with all the 
violence of youthful fecling—feeling that expe- 
rience had not had time to blunt, or make more 
difficult of excitation—down on an open page 
“upon which one hand was resting. The other 
supported a head that was aching and throb- 
bing with its sense of suffering. Her hair, sim- 
ply parted over her brow, was confined be- 
hind without the slightest attention to grace or 
ornament, yet suiting the solemn and sorrowful 
character of her countenance, was not ungrace- 
ful; while the black dress, coarse in texture, 
and not unworn in condition, suiting the ensem- 
ble, gave her the aspect of a weeping Madonna. 
The dim light of a faint lamp alone rendered 
the scene partially visible, leaving it sufficiently 
obscure in its wretclhedness for sadness and ima- 
gination; and there Helen Lee knelt with the 
fast falling tears of a daughter’s love, dropping 
like gems upon the pledges of a Father’s mercy; 
fo; the volume which her hand was pressing, 
and which she had been striving to read until 
the tears blinded her sight and choked her ut- 
terance, was none other than the sacred word of 
promise. 


ANNUM 


Dr. Sutheran entered: he was accustomed to 
scenes of sorrow, but there was something so 
desolate, so forsaken in the scene before him, 
so different from the grief of the high born and 
wealthy, where, if sickness or death come, there 
rallies round a hundred sustaining friends, all 
anxious to press consolation on the survivors, 
and where even the bereavement brings cir- 
cumstances of occupation, letters, condolements, 
and that dearestof all dear things, sweet money 
spending, that grief is often only another name 
for occupation:—a different thing entirely from 
the deep and awful apprehension which had 
settled over that narrow chamber. 

. We have said that Dr. Sutheran entered. At 
the sound of his footstep Helen rose with pre- 
cipitation. It seemed as though the climax of 
her destiny were approaching. ‘There are mo- 
ments when the timid are bold. Helen, bashful 
and fearful as a child, turned to meet Dr. Suth- 
eran without a remembrance of herself. 

are, | presume—I hope—Dr. Sutheran.’ 

Dr. Sutheran bowed. His eagle eye had 
rested for a moment on Helen’s kneeling figure, 
and he was now busy in taking in its accompani- 
ments. 

Helen motioned to her mother, and again 
burst into tears. 

Is that peculiar rapidity and perspicuity of 
vision, which distinguishes the medical profes- 
sion, the effect of a quickened intellect, or a 
part of education? We know not, but we have 
observed in nearly all who are of the staff, that 
one of their rapid, eagle, furtive glances, has 
comprehended more than a half hour’s scrunity 
from other eyes. 

Dr. Sutheran approached his patient. She 
was under the influence of opium, taken to lull 
the consciousness of pain. Helen might lay 
aside the compulsion with which she suppress- 
ed her fears, for her mother lay in too heavy 
a stupour to be affected by any thing she could 

With what unutterable, what thrilling anxiety, 
Helen watched Dr. Sutheran’s countenance as 
he too the withered hand in his own, and pro- 
ceeded to make himself acquainted with her 


state, Bee would not speak—she could have 
shrieked, but she so subdued herself, that not a 


sigh escaped her: and she leant towards him, 
almost devouring him with her large gray eyes, 
from which the heavy drops were falling, and 
with a parted lipas pallid as her cheek. 

A few clear, luminous questions the doctor ask- 
ed of Helen. Sheanswered him concisely, with- 
out a superfluous word, for she had heard that he 
detested volubility, A few minutes’ investiga- 
tion to his quick eye and clearly organized 
mind made him master of all the circumstances 
of the case needful for him to know. He then 
turned his eye on Helen. ‘You are alone?’ he 
asked inquiringly. 

‘ Ves.’ 

‘And your father?” 

‘Is——’ Helen’s convulsed lip could not ut- 
ter—‘ dead;’ but her eye glanced down over her 
mournful attire. 

‘ You must send for some friend to lighten 
your nursing cares, poor girl, or you will be ill 
yourself.’ 

Helen’s whole soul was in her face. Witha 
burning complexion and upraised hands and 
eyes, the figure of breathless earnestness, she 
cried, ‘Is there hope” . 

The thrilling power of the most passionate 
feeling was in Helen’s voice and eyes, and her 
agonized expectation made the moment’s pause 
of his reply seem to her interminable. It was 
but a moment, however, before his deep quick 
voice clearly and distinctly said—* Yes, hope.’ 

The physician himself, who had seen not a lit- 
tie of the world,was startled by the passionate ve- 
hemence with which Helen threw herself upon 
him and embraced his hand. The warm tear 
glittered on it, and the fond caress passed over 
it before he could clearly know that he had been 
so honoured. It was but amomentary impulse, 
but it was like a fresh leaf in life to Dr. Suther- 
an. He was areserved and a laconic man, and 
those who knew him best, seldom approached 


him with familiarity. 


_ He wrote, however. Helen watched the mo- 
tion of his pen, but she did not dare to speak 
even to ask him to forgive her. He rose to re- 
tire, and Helen timidly and softly dropped a fee 
into his hand. She could not speak; it looked 
so like insult to pay for such obligations. ‘The 
physician rea on his feer which glittered 
through his fingers, then on Helen, and then 
around the room; and then it might be, the 
thought of returning it came across his brain, 
but the remembrance of Helen’s note, written 
with the orthography and diction of a gentle 
woman, gave him the fear that he migh# 
wound more than benefit. The hurried move- 
ment with which it seemed that he was about to 
transfer the doubtful gold into his pocket, how- 
ever, defeated his intention—it dropped through 
his fingers, and rolled on the floor. 

“ Do not trouble yourself,” cried the doctor; 
“TI have not time. I have another patient to 
visit to-nignt.” And so saying, he hastily left 
the room, 

‘I was right,’ said the doctor, to himself, as 
he descended the stairs, it was the last, or she 
would have offered me another.’ 

‘ Anastasia, my dear, put on your shawh 
That knock—it was the doctor. There, lie 
down on the couch. No, do not quite lie, it is 
ungraceful; only recline. Here, dear, take your 
vinaigrette. Emilia, have that lamp removed; 
it is too near.’ 

‘ There is not time, mamma, to summons a ser- 
vant.’ 

‘Then do it yourself. You are unsisterly, 
Umelia.’ 

Emelia obeyed, but rather dilatorily. ‘1 have 
a great mind to throw it down,’ she murmured 
to herself. ‘ What a delightful hurry we should 
all be in! But, no, it would seem so awkward: 
and I hate to seem awkward.’ 

So the French lamp, which was shedding 
too vivid a light, was removed; and the fair 
Anastasia reclined upon the couch. It is true, 
Anastasia was very pretty, and all her adjuncts 
Were so arranged as to enhance that prettiness 
as much as possible. She was naturally very fair 
and as it was now her particular desire to be 
pale also, she had net an a particle of rouge 
though its presence at other times had left thy 
sallowness which always follows on its uso. A 
low cap—not one of your three story, high 
caps—but a pretty, modest, cottage cap, laced 
with pink satin ribband, and pink satin strings 
—tted, not streaming—a striped white muslin 
dressing-gown, fastened down with bows—(we 
like to be particular in the minutia of ladies’ 
dresses, it is so important and so interesting.) 
and black satin slippers sandalled with white, 
completed the equipment of the fair Arabella 
St. Vincent. 

‘ That will do,’ said the fond, the tender, thre 
anxious mother; ‘that will do charmingly—stay, 
a book. It looks too much like arrangement 
not to be occupied. A book, Emilia, a book! 
The Loves of the Angels! Psha, girl, not that! 
How I wish we had Harvey’s Meditations; but 
here is Mrs. Chapone, we will make that do; so 
now 

And all this for a grave, serious doctor—a 
fusty, musty, crusty doctor. Ah! but this doc- 
tor was not above five-and-thirty, and he had 
a practice of twelve thousand a year. 

Dr. Sutheran entered. Mamma met him at 
the door with a head surmounted with acap, 
and a cap surmounted with bows at least a yard 
high. Her welcome inundated him with words, 
but it was doubtful whether or not he heard 
them, as he walked straight up to Anastasia and 
her sofa. Anastasia looked soft as—as—Cir- 
cassian cream; and her few murmured words 
were sweet as het lyre, and as silvery-sounded. 
It must have been Dr. Sutheran’s want of taste, 
if he thought they breathed of affection. 

Anastasia relinquished the book which she 
had been studying, laying her golden vinaigrette 
upon the open page, and then daintily present- 
ed her soft, white hand to the doctor. Hefelt 
her pulse, but saw no more of the beauty of that 
hand than a blind man; or, at least, if he saw, 


he heeded it as little. He listened with a sort of | 
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; its aspect. The neat-|should die! O death, thou art the crowning] over this place, and dedicate it to you, as the an- 
desperate patience to the tender fears of the | change had passed over 1 pec ’ i t 
t had materially lessened | curse! cients used to do to their heroes, 
snd the le Fe She had exhausted the medical skill of their} ‘ You little heathen.’ 


patient. The mother implored him, with a white 
handkerchief to her eyes, to tell her if there 
were danger; while the daughter fixed her soft, 
inquiring, patient eyes upon him, and looked 
beautiful with all her might. 

‘Danger! no, certainly; nothing but nerves,’ 
said the doctor; ‘ but, however, let me have pen 
and paper.’ 

‘Nothing but nerves!’ thought Anastasia, 
to herself. ‘What an unfeeling, insensible 
wretch!’ 

Mrs. St. Vincent took care that the required 
pen and paper should not appear too promptly, 
and employed the interim in persecuting the 
doctor with civilities. She had doubted at first 
whether it would be politic to notice his muddy 
shoes, but decided at length on making them 
the pretence of additional courtesies; so she 
took occasion suddenly to perceive them, and 
to feel great alarm lest Dr. Sutheran’s valuable 
health should be endangered. She offered to 
his choice and use every possible variety of 
stocking, which had ever been manufactured, 
from the coarse knitting days of our antedilu- 
vian ancestors to our own, without even imply- 
ing that they might be too small; but Dr. Suth- 
eran was inflexible, and in spite of her soft soli- 
citude, after waiting for the means of writing 
nearly as long as though he had desired a pen 
from the Rock’s wing, he at length said, and 
said it like a bear, as Anastasia afterwards af- 
firmed, ‘Your paper, madam; you do not know 
the value of my time.’ 

We need not say that the implements of writ- 
ing were not long in forthcoming, after this un- 
couth speech. The nauseous mixture was soon 
inscribed, though destined to advance no fur- 
ther in approximation, for Anastasia had no de- 
sign further to punish herself by approaching 
her fair lips to any such vile decoction; the doc- 
tor had received his fee, and transferred it to 
his pocket, without the slightest mischance, 
and, with an inflexion of the body that none but 
the most observing eyes could have discovered, 
had left the room. 

But mamma had not done with him yet, bear 
though he was. She followed him down stairs, 
conducted him into the parlour,and there opened 
to him the fulness of her maternal heart, implor- 
ed him to be quite candid, and dwelt upon the 
manifold perfections of her dear Anastasia as 
the cause and excuse of her extreme anxiety— 
so good a daughter, so sweet a disposition, so 
angelic a temper, &c. &e. &c. 

Dr. Sutheran chafed internally; all the relief 
he afforded to her agonizing solicitude, was 
comprehended in the brief words, * Madam, 
your daughter will be as well as yourself ina 
few days, if she be not now.’ 

Mrs. St. Vincent returned up stairs. ‘Re- 
member, Anastasia, that I cannot afford more 
than twenty guineas. Ten visits, two guineas 
a visit, You must make the most of them.’ 


Very different, meanwhile, had been the ef- 
fect of his visit in that abode of misery which he 
had last left. Like May, he had caused flowers 
to spring up Where he had trod—a simile for 
which Dr. Sutheran ought to be very much 
obliged to our pen, considering that he was not 
particularly remarkable for an elastic foot. 

Henlen Lee lived again. Aliher powers 
rallied—all her strength revived. Dr. Suther- 
an’s word ‘hope,’ seemed the zgis which was to 
shield her from all harm, to support her under 
every exigence. 

O happy stage of life! would that we could 
feel again but one of thy up-springing thoughts, 
one of thy bounding hopes, one of thy fearless 
emotions, one of thy full-trusting feelings, one 
thy generous confidence! One of thy glowing 
thoughts were worth a year of the life of him 
who hath tasted of the tree of knowledge! 

And much need was there for Helen Lce’s 
exertions, and nobly did she make them. No- 
bly, we say, though it was in the mean detail of 
daily cares, poor and trifling in themselves, yet 
making up the sum of daily comfort, if not of 
daily happiness. It was Helen, that with sylph- 
like step hovered round that miserable bed, 
fruitful in contrivances and resources to make it 
less miserable. Helen, who supported the ach- 
ing head, and made the nauseous oup less bitter 
with the sweetenings of her love. Helen, who 
could now smile away poverty and want, sick- 
ness and sorrow. 

Dr. Sutheran’s medicine had produced an in- 
stantaneous change in the state of his patient. 
When he entered that obscure apartment on 
the ensuing day, he saw, ata glance, thata 


the dismainess of its poverty; while Helen’s glad 
eyes welcomed him, and consciousness was in 
the countenance of the sufferer. In spite of the 
rigidness and reserve of his character, Dr. Suth- 
eran never felt a sweeter emotion than when 
sitting by that lowly bed with the thankfulness 
of relieved suffering before him, and followed 
by the adoring gratitude of Helen’s looks. 

A faint streak of the fairest sunshine gleamed 
through the narrow casement, and feil on He- 
len’s figure as she stopped over her mother’s 
pillow, opposite to where Dr. Sutheran sat.-- 


‘rhe physician’s eye took in both patient and 
attendant; and, while looking in the glassy eyes, 
and feeling the parched hands of the one, a 


something like comparison glanced across his 
mind, as the fair image of his fair patient Anas- 
tasia presented itself. He thought of the soft 
affectation of the one, and he saw the noble 
disregard of self display in the other. He had 
seen Miss St. Vincent’s white hand and pretty 
foot, her flowing robe, and her cottage cap, for 
few things escaped the doctor’s observation; and 
he now saw as clearly Helen’s simply braided 
hair, and her serge-like black dress—a garment 
one degree removed from poverty. 

‘And what sort of night?’ asked the physi- 
cian. ‘No, do not you attempt to speak;’ for 
the pale lips of the invalid opened to reply. — 
‘You can tell me, perhaps,’ said he, as he nod- 
ded over the bed to Helen. 

Helen told him, in her fervent words, that 
the stupor had not passed away till morning. 

‘Who watched her?’ 

*I did,’ said Helen. ‘J could not leave my 
mother in a strange place.’ 

‘She never leaves me,’ murmured the poor 
sufferer. 

‘You will disable yourself,’ said the doctor; 
‘I told you last night to send for some friend.’ 

‘We are without friends,’ said Helen; ‘the 
unfortunate have no friends.’ 

‘ The unfortunate!’ repeated the physician. 

‘ Forgive me,’ said Helen; ‘1 am ungrateful to 
Heavenand you. You bid me ‘hope;’ and can 
I call myself unfortunate? I should have said, 
we are strangers in London.’ 

Dr. Sutheran lingered a moment in silence. 
Helen thought that he waited for his fee, and 
she hastened to present his first and second in 
company together. The doctor, however, laid 
the two on the table, hastily saying, ‘ Wedo not 
take fees from widows, so never mention it 
again;’ and before Helen could clearly under- 
stand his meaning, he had gone. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that our phy- 
sician did not take fees from widows, for He- 
len’s exertions could scarcely keep pace with 
her necessities. 

Still she sank not, but upborne by the spirit 
of hope, she was cheerful under a load of bodily 
fatigue and destitution, the extent of which she 
never paused to contemplate. 


Day after day did Dr. Suthegan visit the poor 
widow and her daughter. To Helen his visits 
were as the golden moments of life. All that 
he said became to her the hoarded treasure of 
‘memory—and let men say what they will, the 
memory of some hearts is sweet, aye, even 
sweeter than their hopes. 


Dr. Sutheran, too, learned to unbend. Read- 
er, take it on our philosophy that the rigid with- 
out, are seldom the austere within. The as- 
pect is only one of those natural deceptions 
which nature innocently assumes to hide its own 
sensibilities. ‘The heart veils itself from the 
gaze of the unfeeling, because its feelings are 
too proud for exposure, too delicate for sym- 
pathy. 

Dr. Sutheran knew that he was repulsive, 
knew it while he centinued the habit, for we 
have said it was the disguise under which his 
softer nature hid itself. It was his torment, 
for the softness of that nature required sympa- 
thy, which its own repulsive veil for ever dis- 
tanced. 


But Helen’s nature, on the contrary, was all 
fresh, all open, undisguised. Her mother had 
been long a sufferer, and Helen, through her 
girlhood, had been chained to her sick pillow. 
Their little family had resided in Northumber- 
land in comparative competence, until some 
twelve months back, when, on hier father’s sud- 
den death, their income had died with him, and 
Helen was left to struggle with poverty, and 
to maintain her parent. 

That parent was to Helen’s affectionate heart 
its all. She had never through her life left her 


‘for a day; scarcely for an hour—and that she 


country vicinity, when the hope of Dr. Suthe- 
ran’s skill was suggested to her. Helen had 
decision. She immediately converted their 
household treasure into money; hed her mother 
conveyed on board ship; endured a suffering 
voyage; entered London as a stranger; and sent 
to Dr. Sutheran. 

Through all this Helen’s trusting hope 
had borne her, but when, through an aching 
day and night, she had watched her mother 
lying in stupefaction, unable to exchange a word 
of sympathy, without a human being to feel in- 
terested in her sufferings, and alone ina vast 
and inhospitable metropolis, then Helen’s heart 
gave way, and despair was fast possessing her 
soul, when Dr. Sutheran’s ‘* hope” anew inspir- 
ed her. 

He had given her back her parent from the 
grave, as far as human means can act under the 
divine will; that parent who could now smile 
upon her, talk with her, and enter into her 
plans and hopes; and Helen loved him, inno- 
cently and gratefully loved him, as the kindest 
and greatest of human beings. 

It is sweet to be loved. Love, the highest 
and dearest gift of the Deity. It is sweet in 
every change, at every time, in every place.— 
Sweet from ail and to all. O disgusting feign- 
ings, what are ye to the light of true affection, 
though it beam in the eye of an infant, with- 
out interchange of intellect, and resting only 
on the divinity of its emanation! Of an infant 
said we? aye, even in the caress of a dog it is 
sweet. 

ToDr. Sutheran the consciousness was pre- 
cious. He carried about with him an acme of 
happiness which he had never known before.— 
Helen’s eyes, her large, full, trusting, loving, 
innocent eyes, followed him wherever he went, 
and our physician was Aappy. All the world 
respected Dr. Sutheran. ‘Thousands had done 
justice to his talents, but it was the first time he 
had known how very sweet it was to be disin- 
terestedly leved. He could even smile at Anas- 
tasia and her folly, and sympathise with Mrs. St. 
Vincent’s maternal fears. 


It wasat this period that that dreadful scourge 
which ravaged not only Europe, but most of the 
portions of the earth where man has fixed his 
dwelling, burst out among ourselves in its most 
fearful violence. Wr. Sutheran was one of those 
philanthropic men who had offered to incur 
the hazard of its investigation, in that place 
where its virulence was the most fearful, its form 
the most terrific. 

It was needful that these patriot men—pa- 
triots not to their country but to their species— 
should be culled from those most distinguished 
in talent; it seemed to bea costlier sacrifice, but 
‘verily they had their reward.’ At the time 
when Dr. Sutheran had made his offer of ser- 
vice, he had not paid his first visit to the solitary 
dwelling of Helen Lee; in the interim arrange- 
ments had been making; they were now com- 
pleted, and the physician proceeded to pay that 
visit which might haply be his last. 

Their little apartment was arranged with more 
than its ordinary care. Helen’s mother looked 
more grateful, Helen more happy. We have 
said that our physican had unbent in his inter- 
course with Helen, and the consequence was, 
that Helen hid forgotten all her awe, her fear, 
her reserve towards him. There was some- 
thing in her open-hearted innocent confidence, 
so cheering, so amusing, from the aching study 
of his life, that he had insensibly learnt to think 
that his chatting with He!en was the relieving 
sensation of his existence. Independent of her 
grateful affection, there was a raciness in the 
natural suggestions of her unsophisticated 
thoughts, which carried a peculiar charm to 
his philosophical and somewhat metaphysical 
mind. 

On this day it would not have displeased him 
to have found Helen sad. On the contrary, she 
was gay. She smiled in his face, and told him he 
was grave. 

He denied the charge. 

‘Then worse, Dr. Sutheran—you are sor- 
rowful.” 

‘No, Helen, no.’ 


‘No, Doctor, no. You may be grave and 
even sorrowful in every place in the world, but 
never here, never in this little room. At balls, 
and banquets, and in palaces, but never in our 
little chamber. O, how I should like to be rich, 
and then I would build such a beautiful temple 
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‘OI don’t mind your calling me names; but 
no, I would not change this dear room, I would 
not move an article of furniture, 1 would keep 
it all precisely as it is, to remind me where you 
had been, and what you haddone. But I think 
I should like to be rich too, but then you must 
be poor, or else it would be of no use.’ 

* Would it not be as well, Helen, for me to be 
rich?” 

‘No, not quite, because then I could give you 
nothing.’ 

‘Might I not give you? Would not that be 
the same?’ 

*No,’ said Helen, no.’ It would be such a de- 
lightful thing to make presents to you. And 
yet,’ surely the thought was womanly, ‘ perhaps 
you are so proud that you would rather give.--- 
You would not have the kindness to fake. It 
is only women who have affection enough to 
be the inferior. So it is better perhaps as it is;’ 
and Helen breathed a discontented sigh. 

‘Pemaps it is better, Helen, as it is,’ replied 
Dr. Sutheran, ‘but remember that affection 
knows no inferiority; and now, tell me, could 
you be content to take? Be candid, my little 
Helen’ 

Helen felt instantly that Dr. Sutheran was 
forsaking imaginary ground for their real posi- 
tion. Her cheek flushed as she said, £ Would 
you place me on ground upon which you would 
not stand yourself? Unkind Dr. Sutheran!? And 
she tned to speak playfully. 

‘ Unkind Helen,’ responded Dr. Sutheran, in 
a reproachful tone; ‘and more than unkind thus 
to embitter my farewell visit.’ 

Helen’s face turned from the deepest crimson 
to the deadliest white. She rose and left the 
room. 

Dr. Sutheran kindly and calmly repeated to 
Mrs. Lee all those directions which he thought 
might conduce to her final re-establishment. He 
told her that he should be absent for a time, as 
he was going a journey, but that she should hear 
from lim again on his return; and he took his 
leave. 

Dr. Sutheran had carefully concealed from 
Helen the nature of his absence. He wished not 
to prove her feelings by her misery. He wish- 
‘ed to save her from all anxiety. 

Ourphysician went home and wrote a codicil 
to his will. He would gladly have saved her 
from present toil. Helen’s interdict did not 
reach the future. 

Ty. Sutheran’s hope was futile. Helen saw in 
a pablic paper the nature of his expedition; saw 
his name, his talents, his philanthropy, his self- 
immolation, lauded to the skies. 

From that hour Helen’s energy had gone.— 
Her soul withered, her spirit died within her.— 
She thought of that one word ‘* hope,” but it 
—_ only to loathe a feeling that she could not 
ecl. 

Pale, sickly days succeeded each other. Her 
duties round her mother were performed me- 
chanically; but where was the buoyancy that 
had once lightened them? 

Helen was sitting by the lonely window. She 
was working. It was for their subsistence. 

‘Cease, my deur Helen,’ said her mother; 
‘the light istoo dim. You will blind yourself.’ 

Helen knew it, and it was therefore that she 
dared not weep. Not weep even for him, lest 
she should see her mother starve. Ilow are we 
governed! 

Her head drooped upon her hand? She was 
living in the past, and probably the «in of battle 
would not have aroused her, when an indistinct 
sound, a measured footfall, that to indifferent 
ears would have been scarcely audible, struck 
not on herear alone, but on her heart. The 
blood rushed to its strong hold in eddying 
whirls, the brain reeled—Helen felt and knew 
that Dr. Sutheran had returned. 

Women are strange compounds. A month 
ago Helen would almost have thrown herself 
into his arms. Now she knew that she loved 
him, and with that sudden hypocrisy, that it 
may be delicacy teaches, she controlled her deep 
delight, her passion of joy, and was in a miracu- 
lously little time prepared to receive him with 
an indifference that would have disgraced the 
commonest acquaintance, 

Had Dr. Sutheran had time to see that frigid 
indifference, he might have doubted Helen’s 
affection, and suppressed his own. Happily 
they had fora time exchanged characters. The 


cold, the austere physician abandoning himself 
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i iness, took Helen’s hands within his 
a voice of unutterable affection, said 
<Welcome me, my Helen. You who have been 
so good a daughter will not as a wife be less 
precious. Be mine! 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY 
OF A MOTHER.* 


——She was as one 
Whom pious griefs had chasten’d ;-—-——— 
For she had early felt the power 
Of heavealy love, and heavenly light ; 
And now when came life’s evening hour, 


in faith more bright, 
Her spirit’s beauty shone in T. A. WorRALL. 


hurried wings, since the writer’s mother bid a 
last adieu to a young, tender and affectionate 
family, and took her abode in the silent man- 
sions of the tomb, Since that solemn event, 
scarcely a day has passed, even amidst the com- 
motions of life, or pleasure’s alluring smiles, 
but that, at silent eve or stilly morn, or when 
the earth was wrapped in her sable robe, her 
memory arose, in the imagination of an only 
son, fraught with all its dear, holy, and sancti- 
fied associations. Time after time, he has felt 
an admonition, as if some secret voice bade 
him pay a brief tribute to her memory ; and 
that, possibly, some honest and ingenuous heart 
might gather from it the consolation of wisdom, 
virtue, and religion. Hence he rises from his 
repose, to dedicate the first hour of this sab- 
bath morn to his filial and devotional duty — 


-Yes—’tis the sabbath of the christian world; and 


her saintlike image comes before him, at this 
moment, with the radiant smile of love and 
virtue, vivid and glowing with apparent reality, 
soothing every earthly passion into repose, and 
mellowing the heart into a devout enthusiasm, 
that renders it also the holy sabbath of the soul. 
It is not, therefore, within the scope here pre- 
scribed, to dwell upon the portraiture of that 
tall, slender, and elegant person, that graceful 
mein, that dark, deep auburn hair, ever obedi- 
ent to the simplicity of nature, that serene, 
ample, and elevated forehead, or those dark 
piercing eyes, bright and glowing with thought 
and vivid feeling, yet tempered and sweetened 
with kindness and benevolence; which she pos- 
sessed, perhaps, in common with thousands of 
her sex. No—nor to trace her lineage, howe- 
ver meritorious or honorable; nor yet to descant 
upon those many anxieties and cares, those 
thousand tender and maternal offices, which a 
mother is wont to extend to her beloved and 
cherished offspring. No—but to commemorate 
those qualities, those virtues, those pious and 
christian attributes, that constituted her exalted 
worth and peculiar character; and which give 
to life, a new and solid charm, and shed an un- 
fading lustre around the human heart. —Endow- 
ed by nature with a tender and delicate consti- 
tution; but with a resolute and active spirit, a 
vigorous and meditative mind; warm and inge- 
nuous affections, and a deep and exquisite sen- 
sibility. In her youthful days, as some of her 
companions have remarked, she was invariably 


the joy, delight, and admiration of all her asso- land sang praises and anthems to the living God, 


ciates; to whose innocent amusement or rational 
entertainment she contributed by her active and 
sprightly mind, her sweet and unoffending tem- 
per, and the buoyancy of her spirits. In ma- 
turer life, when she was surrounded by her 
children, she loved often to look back upon 
those scenes of her childhood; and the inno- 
cence, gaicty, and simplicity, which they re- 
flected, was a source of delight and consolation. 
Her reflecting mind extracted from experience 
and observation, all the lessons of wisdom, 
which she treasured up and imparted to her 
friends, her family, and especially to her off- 
spring. Often were he and his two little sisters 
accustomed to gather around her, in joyous 
youth, to receive her affectionate admonitions. 
She kindly encouraged their juvenile sports and 
pleasures, but watched with unceasing anxiety 
to preserve their innocence, their uncorrupting 
tendency, and if possible, to renderthem sub- 
Servient to habits of virtue and sentiments of 
honour. She knew well that tie physical pow- 
Ts, especially in youth, require a constant 
©xercise, and if under no restraint, under the 
Suidance of no friendly monitor, the jocund 
mirth of playmates often terminates in dissen- 
tion and petty wrangling, by which the seeds 
and elements of vice, injustice, and their fruit- 
ul progeny, take their roct in the tender mind. 
She hada profound and exalted sense of the 
duty and sacred obligations of a mother. Youth 
is the time, thought she, when the mind is 
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tender and the heart robed in purity and inno- 
cence, to entwine with every thought and emo- 
tion, incorporate with the very being and sym- 
pathy of the soul, the eternal and unchanging 
principles of truth and justice; the distinctions 
of rightand wrong, of vice and virtue; the ex- 


{ruling providence; the grandeur, solace, and 
loveliness of genuine religion; and the great. 


' principle; and to impress upon the mind an 
Half a-score and two years have passed by on | image of the state of bliss and sorrow in a fu- 


istence of one Supreme Being, and his over- 


and everlasting truths of the gospel. This was 
not only her duty but her supreme delight. 
With admirable skill, she adapted the mode and 
process of instruction to the occasion. She was 
zealous to furnish a motive even for the conduct 
of a child, and bring it under the influence of 


ture world; not by abstract reasons, by myste- | 
rious expoundings, or the intricate mazes of 
theological refinement; but in the similitude of 
nature, by those simple figures and images, that 
delight the understanding of a child. Often on 
a sabbath morning, she would call her children 
to her side, and tell them, in the voice of sweet- 
est affection, that it was the Lord’s day, and 
that the first fruits of the heart, the devout as- 
perations of the soul, belonged to their Heaven- 
ly Father. Then she would sink upon her 
Knees, and in solemn and profound devotion, 
address the Eternal Throne of Grace, and with 
such saintlike meekness, such fervency of heart, 
;such sublime, holy, and majestic feeling, did 
her soul hold communion with her God, that 
her pious prayer shed its sanctifying influence 
upon the hearts of her children, like divine in- 
cense and sacred perfume: ‘fas the dew of 
Hermon, and as the dew that descended upon 
the mountains of Zion.” She would then re- 
view, with them, their past conduct, and point 
out their obedience and their disobedience. She 
would describe Satan and his fell spirits groan- 
ing and writhing in the vale of sorrow, a place 
of eternal torment, anguish, and unutterable 
wo, where there was ** weeping, wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth,” which would be the lot of 
sinners, and the children of disobedience. But 
if they loved one another, if they loved and 
obeyed their parents, and their God, they would 
be the heirs of Heaven; a bright and glorious 
paradise, adorned with palaces of gold and jas- 
per, interminable walks of richest sapphire and 
porphyry; and in every seaso» the most delici- 
ous fruit of every variety, overloading the trees 
of Paradise, and the boughs bending and prof- 
fering their fair donations at the very breathing 
of desire. The purest and richest verdure, 
spreading luxuriantly over the plains; and the 
rose, the myrtle, and the jessamine, sending 
forth their sweet fragrance upon every breeze; 
and fountains of limpid water gushing forth in 
refreshing streams, and meandering through the 
magnificence of the scene; where iniquity and 
sorrow, weeping and moaning are unknown, 
and universal peace, one pervading sentiment 
of love, joy, and supreme delight, reigns 
throughout the dominions of the blessed.— 
Where angels and archangels, cherubim, and 
seraphim, and all the redeemed and heavenly 
host surrounded the throne of Light and Glory, 


saying * Alleluia! for the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent reigneth!” 

Earnestly did she strive to light up in their 
souls a pure and undying flame of love to their 


Creator, whose omniscient eye discerned every 
action; penetrated every recess of the heart; | 
and told them, (the very soul of piety herself, ) | 
how much God loved little children, and re- 
joiced at their obedience. Deep and lasting 
were the impressions produced upon himself 
and his little sisters; their hearts were united 
by the silver chains of affection, which have 
become more bright with the advance of life; 
and though all other early impressions have 
taded, one by one, from the tablet of the me- 
mory, these alone, written upon the heart with 
the sunbeam of maternal piety, seemed to have 
defied the ravages of time. How delightful, 
how instructive was her society!) Anger, with 
its thousand furies, never invaded her bosom, 
nor did her lips ever utter the tones of violent 
reproach; if disobeyed, the pious rebuke, that 
sat upon her majestic brow, stung and goaded, 
like a scorpion, in the heart of the offender 
Love, kindness, reason was the armour of her 
warfare. But she was rarely disobeyed; a being 
so pure, so full of sweetest love and godliness, 
by the sound,of her voice, the light of her 
countenance, subdued every rude and turbulent 
emotion, tuned every chord into kindred sym- 
pathy, and all delighted to anticipate her will. 


The very name of mother is music to the savage 
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and the christian ear; but when endowed with 
unfading virtues, the grandeur of pious love, 
moving inthe very image of a saint, what sub- 
lime and solemn feelings thrilled through the 
heart! The fount of sensibility is broken up, 
and streams of heavenly ether gush through 
every avenue of joyful and ecstatic bliss! From 
her early days, whatever the inclemency of the 
season, she was a faithful and constant attendant 
at th house of God; and the praises of her 
Redeemer, and the harps of Zion were the 
sweetest harmony to her soul. It was not mere- 
ly the exterior that assumed the semblance of 
devotion; but the workings of genuine faith, 
the fervent prayer and adoration of the heart, 
sanctified by divine grace. 

She delighted in the society of the pious, and 
the sincere and faithful minister of the gospel; 
and was often pointed out by him to his flock, 
as an exemplary pattern of meekness and god- 
liness, and a signal instance of the truth, power, 
and efficacy of real religion. The pomp and 
splendour of the world, the magnificence of 
wealth and power, the transient glitter of ever- 
changing fashion, and the loud swell of un- 
bridled mirth, had no charms to allure her 
heart from the cur ent of its affections. She 
regarded all the hopes of earthly grandeur and 
happiness, as fantastic and delusive dreams— 
all the joys and transports that gaudy pleasure 
promises, as transient and fleeting as the sum- 
mer’s cloud. The principle of change and 
transition is interwoven with every thing here 
below; “the grass withereth, the flower thereof 
fadeth away,” and men and empires partake 
the same instability. She longed for a more 
permanent glory, a more enduring felicity.— 
With what humility and kindness did she dis- 
pense charity :—her liberal hand was known far 
and wide, and the poor and needy thronged 
around her and were not denied. It was not 
the gift alone that threw such a charm upon 
the action; but the privacy, delicacy, and kind- 
ness, with which she anticipated their wants 
and neces ities. It was the duty of a christian, 
and she gave drink to the thirsty, food to the 
hungry, clothed the naked, and blessed the 
Lord that she had wherewith to give. Often 
was she heard to say, that this grand stage of 
human action was but a state of probation, and 
all temporal possessions, but the adventitious 
gifts of Providence; that if the hand of charity 
and Christian love would only appropriate it 
with proper wisdomand discretion, there would 
be more than an abundance for ali the wants 
and comforts of the whole human race. Just 
and glorious sentiment! What misery, suffer- 
ing, surrow, and humiliating distress, would it 
not relieve, did it but soften and warm the iron 
heart of the miser, and scatter the sordid and 
useless accumulation of his treasures! Did it 
but animate and pervade every bosom, what 
pride, unrelenting avarice, envious distinctions, 
and fierce contentions at the shrine of filthy 
lucre would not fall a glorious sacrifice upon 
the altar of universal good! She loved to en- 
ter the house of mourning, as by sadness the 
heart is made better. She loved to visit the 
abodes of the distressed, and the chambers of 
the sick and the afflicted, and like a minister- 
ing angel, pour out the balm of heavenly love 
and the glad tidings of the gospel, to the soul 
overwhelmed with a sense of guilt, and bowed 
down in deep remorse and penitence. In 
her presence many a weary pilgrim, in the 
cause of Zion, on the brink of despair, gathered 
new hope and courage;—scepticism vanished, 
and infidelity itself was startled. 

The holy book of God was her constant com- 
panion;: its promises, her delight, her hope, 
the ancnor of her faith; and with what raptures 
did she drink at this glorious and inexhaustible 
fountain of inspiration! Her vigorous mind 
was familiar with all its treasures; and her 
warm and adoring heart appreciated and tri- 
umphed in the glad tidings which it proclaimed. 
She read and refiected npon it, not with the 
cold and captious spirit of criticism; but with 
the spirit and love of truth, and every doubt, 
ambiguity, and seeming inconsistency van- 
ished in the flood of light which the grace of 
God opened to her view. Often did she com- 
mend the beauty and invigorating efficacy of 
its contents. In hours of devotion, and on the 
bed of affliction, she dwelt in melting strains 
on the trying and awful struggles of those who 
were “made perfect through suffering,” upon 
the meekness and piety of Hannah; the awful 
grandeur and tragic scene of the Lamb of God, 
slain on Calvary: Paul’s magnificent description 
of the resurrection; and the numerous interest- 


brighten its sacred pages. For grandeur and 
precision of historic composition; truth, wisdom, 
and unerring philosophy; pure and sublime 
morality, and majestic and soul inspiring elo- 
quence,—she pointed here. For a profound 
and intimate knowledge of the human heart, 
Its passions and propensities, its vile and noble 
qualities, of man in his dignity, elevation, and 
prosperity, in his affliction, sorrow, degrada- 
tion, and adversity; of the hypocrite with the 
word of God upon his lips, his diabolical and 

odious devices, his terrible, eternal and awful 

doom; the vanity of all human pride, arrogance, 

and self-glory, and the transitory nature of all 

sublunary bliss,—she pointed here. 

To this, also, she pointed as the only source 
that can heal the wounded spirit, bind up the 
broken heart, quench the thirsty soul, and se- 
cure a dear and cherished hope beyond the 
grave. After she had been long confined on 
the bed of sickness, she again recovered suffi- 
cient strength to attend her usual place of wor- 
ship; whence she returned with her family, still 
feeble, and almost overcome with a sense of gra- 
titude, that she had been enabled, again, to 
meet her pious friends, and join in holy prayer 
and fervent devotion in the church of God, It 
was in the autumn of the year; the yellow leaf 
dropped from the stately oak; the melancholy 
zephyrs glided through the pensive grove; and 
the whole face of nature assumed a mournful 
hue of sadness and decay. On this sabbath af- 
ternoon, she was sitting in the old balcony, upon 
which the cedar and the majestic and drooping 
willow cast their softening shade, as she dwelt 
thoughtfully, for a while, upon the lofty moun- 
tains that bounded the distant view, and the pla- 
cid stream that rolled its deep and solemn wa- 
ters through the quiet and extended plain. Na- 
ture breathed through all her elements, that 
man was doomed to perish. She felt the solemn 
warning. She called her children to her side, 
and silence,solitude and tranquillity threw a so- 
lemnity around the scene. The deep tones of 
her voice, and the sweet irradiating beams of 
love, that brightened her countenance, foretold 
the emotions of the heart. And thus she spoke: 
‘Dear children, I feel as if I should not be long 
of this world. God has been pleased to visit 
me with severe affliction, and my feeble body 
cannot long withstand the power of disease. My 
sufferings will soon be over, and I go to receive 
the reward of the faithful. You will now soon 
be all grown up, and I wish to give you my last 
advice; I feel it will be the last. Do you see 
yonder sun, slowly sinking in the west? It is 
the same, that ‘beat upon the head of Jonah,’ 
that shone on ‘the dial of Ahaz,’ that ‘stood still 
in the valley of Ajalon;’and that saw our Saviour 
‘going about doing good.’ Look upon it as a 
memorial, and whenever you see it remember 
my advice. © remember your mother, when 
she shall be no more.—Honour and obey your 
father, love one another, and do unto all men, as 
you would that they should do unto you. Live 
honestly ane fortify yourselves with the princi- 
ples of virtue, truth and religion, that they may 
Sustain you in every condition of life. Without 
virtue there is no happiness. Beware of temp- 
tation; as you enter into the world, a thousand 
avenues of seduction will open around you, and 
a syren voice singing at every entrance, to al- 
lure you toruin. All the pleasures and wealth 
of the world cannot give you contentment; they 
will soon lose their charm, and the heart remain 
sad. Learning, science and philosophy may in- 
vigorate, adorn, and elevate the mind; but rel 
gion alone can cleanse and purify the heart. 
Here,’ opening the family bible, which lay on 
her lap, ‘you will find the truth and power of 
this glorious religion. In prosperity and health, 
it will sweeten every enjoyment; and in the dark” 
hour of adversity, and on the bed of death, it 
will be your stay, your solace, your delight. In 
all my trials and afflictions, itssovereign efficacy 
has filled me with joy and transport, and en- 
dued my soul with fortitude. How great were 
the sufferings of Jesus, the blessed lamb of 
God, to redeem us from the bondage of Sin and 
death! From Bethlehem to Calvary, what meek- 
ness, forbearance, purity, patience, sublime for- 
titude and indescribable love! Accused by his 
enemies, crowned with thorns, mocked, scorn- 
ed, betrayed, denied and forsaken; ‘sweating, as 
it were, great drops of blood,’ and at last cruci- 
fied by his blaspheming creatures. The vail of 
the temple was rent in twain—the earth quaked 
with convulsions—the rocks burst asunder—the 
sun withheld its light—and darkness covered 
the whole earth. But there was a voice heard 
on the holy mount, saying, ‘this is my beloved 
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}Son, in whom I am well pleased;’ and lo! he 
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P The Family Lib Iculated to indelible i i i bliged to give her fi ds,’—* Five d 
arose from the dead, laden with the spoils of | possess the strongest interest, The Family Library | calculated to leave an indelible impression on his | was att en Ot eee an 
death and hell, ascended to heaven in a cloud, | is every way worthy of patronage. It 13 not only | mind, of the first and only being he had ever truly Lave Ab 
to the bosom of God, and angels shouted for printed and published in the handsomest manner, loved, returns abruptly to England, and there, in | ¢owned, he bit his lips, nay he even wrang his hands on the 
joy. ‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates! ye ever- but it contains the most valuable works of history, | the hurry and bustle of society, and all sorts of pub- | and walked up and down the room; worse still, he Ariel | 
ting ey — the King - glory wd ~ sae biography, travels, science, &e., that issue from the | lic occupation, strives, but in vain, to drown the re- | broke a with, a pecans you did not ae. be his 
in” Yes rist has risen, an e ‘voice of re- S . , . . ose, when you married a lieutenant In @ Marchin 
joicing is in the tabernacles of the righteous,’ | British press. Tage he, Sr _— vn | eee ee We Sey ee avg regiment, that he could afford to indulge you in the are, th 
Dear children! be not weary in well doing. | been published, and we venture nothing in saying | grims of the Rhine contains a sort of legendary epi- | whim of giving five pounds to every mendicant who about s 
how long have I watched over your infant days, | that an eqaal number of volames cannot be found in sote, being the wanderings of a troop of English | held = ne hand oe 7 Bw did not, I ey» mad- directit 
and prayed that you might know the blessings | the English language, embracing more valuable in- fairies along the banks of the river, whom Mr. Bul- ar ie ee eenvelcive ashe of his wifes it pang it, the 
and consolation of that religion, which a bleed- formation—more appropriate food for the mind. wer has transported thither, evidently for the pur- first aearvel, they were but six w bas married; he neighb 
ing Saviour has secured to all that put their pose of giving a harmony and propriety to the nu- | Jooked at her for one moment sternly, the uext he found t 
trist in him. That, after a little while, ra rt The young men attached to the Temperance So- | Merous fairy traditions that he introduces, was at + a yl ' hy es mpi Be Fanny, for- - abdome 
cease | of Harrisburg have adopted the following | _ We subjoin a few specimens of felicitous thought | to say what daly and do belicve, mycows 
han: troubling om" the erenty. ene st rest.’ | lution: and expression—then annex a longer extract, and for Fanny, that while I may be too poor to indulge you his han 
Here she ended with a look of sweetness and| Resolved, That a committee of two persons be ap- the rest must commend to our readers the exercise | in it, I do from my heart admire so noble, so disin- son, re] 
ffection, and retired to her chamber. O thou pointed for each ward, whose duty it shall be to | ofa little patience—the Harpers]will have an Ame- terested, a generosity. °—Not a little proud I feel to ly fled 
ee -t of 1 lizion! | Visit every house in their respective wards, and ask | rican edition before the public in less than a forte have been the cause of this exemplary husband’s ad- | oo" 
sweet and hallowed Spint as genmne e 5 “| the signatures to the pledge of this society of every | P miration for his amiable wife, and sincerely did I He isa 
How can thy mysterious power change the Sof | male unmarried person, between the ages of twelve night: rejoice at having taken up my abode with these poor have be 
nal heart, and quicken it with the gro He _ and thirty-five years. One of the common disappointments of the heart | Peoples yr not to tire you, my dear sisters, with the the quai 
every peaceful and ennobling gg eh . , on is, that women have so rarely a sympathy in our | @mutie of detail, I shall briefly say that things did has rep 
the proud, and exalt the meek! Pour the balm COLONIAL SLAVFRY. better and higher aspirings. Their ambition is not | 2°t !0ng remain in this delightful position; for, be~ ’ 
of sacred ointment into the heart of the dying a a 2 € the British Parliament for great things: they cannot understand that desire fore many months had elapsed, poor Fanny had to 
and afflicied, and open to the soul, a transit to uring the last session 0 , € Dritish Parliat ’ | ‘which scorns delighi, and loves laborious days.’ If bear with her husband’s increased and more frequent 
o bliceful 3 as ol Thy sanctuary is open upwards of five thousand petitions, signed in the ag | they love us, they usually exact too much. They siorms of passions, unfollowed by any haleyon and Wel 
all. while thy bright beams of celestial love! gregate by more than thirteen hundred thousand | are jealous of the ambition to which we sacrifice so honeymoon suings for forgiveness;—for at my insti- ger wh 
to all, while thy brig gation every shilling went; and when there were no 
ilee on persons, were presented, praying for the abolition largely, and which divides us from them; and they t Aeeagens: | tel at th 
en A . leave the stern passion of great minds to the only | MOFe to go, her trinkets, and even her clothes fol- idlinieins 
«Each human heart and countenance; of colonial slavery. solitude which affection cannot share. To aspire is a brute, 
Like hues and harmonies of evening, to be alone. * * * * co wogue toca 
Like clouds in spread, The Emigrant, or Reflections while descending | Below, in green curves and mimic bays covered pain 
Like memory of music fled, the Ohio river, is the title of a very creditable with herbage, the gradual banks mingled with the b aes al : ? -monade 
r lid nothing but animadvert 
Like aught that for its grace may be : water; and just where the bridge closed, a solitary | ¥°"® "° etter, tor they o 5 a d 
; : it tery.” poem of Jess than forty pages, that may be had atthe}. . ; | upon my Fanny’s ostentation and absurdity, for b _also dra 
book store of Mr. T. K. Greenbank, No, 54 south such names had they the impertineace to cal) me. it befor 
Her feeble constitution gradually sunk under} |. x hint a Thus grieved to the soul to find myself the cause of ; 
, - | Third street. scene, which resembles the one dark thought that ; ther dir 
infirmity, and after a few months, she was again . ae eee , all poor Fanny’s misfortunes, I resolved at the end’ 
1 Ys often forces itself into our sunniest hours. aper 
confined to her bed—disease triumphed over the Re pet * s * * « | of the year to leave her, being thoroughly convine- P , 
owers of nature—and the fountain of life gave NEW Baas sy itis Action is that Lethe in which we alone forget our ed, that, however amiable and praiseworthy I might the seco 
rth its last supply. She was conscious that her Elemenis of Mec arace.—Messrs. Carey, Lea "| former dreams, and the mind that, too stern not to be hy a Pg a ap Ai to be the bosom friend —left h 
iri about to leave its earthly tenement; | Blanchard, have published in a handsome volume of | wrestle with its emotions, seeks to conquer regret, | 204, 8¢viser to the wife of a lieutenant in a marching up the s: 
] aic'éiilied her children and aA family to | two hundred and fifty pages, the ‘Elements of Me-| must leave itself no leisure to look behind Who regiment, with only a hundred ponnds a year besides ~ nea 
anc ? his pay. 
her side, and told them, that she would soon be | chanics, comprehending Statics and Dynamics, with ‘after. 
released from all her mortal suffering, ee go to | a copious collection of mechanical problems, intend-| j)4+ gladdens mankind in the suns of autumn, was} The Pittsburg Statesman of Wednesday says: ' Suicide, 
meet her Saviour. She took a last and solemn | eq for the use of mathematical students, in schools | called forth by the rains of spring, so the griefs of | **The rivers are in good order and navigation brisk, 
adieu. Her eyes closed: her pallid form lay} .14 uni iti ee Revised and | youth may make the fame of maturity. Th “yr ae age The § 
stiff and motionless, save a slight movement of a me ron er * * * x —— is also pouring in upon us goods and 
her lips, as though her spirit held communion corrected by John 1). Williams, author of Key to} 7, revisit the scenes of our youth, is to commune | 'Teight in abundance, If there be no accidents, to ' 
with some invisible being. At length, without Hutton’s Mathematics.” A very valuable treatise} with the ghost of ourselves. cause a suspension or interruption of the business | Yeste 
any other motion, she faintly uttered, Jesus! this. The style in which it is published reflects | * this season, it is believed that our canal will furnish gaged ir 


Jesus!” then, after a pause, faintly raising her 
hands, and a smile resting on her features, as a 
seraph on the bow of promise, “now I come.” — 
She was no more! But thy memory will be 
dear as long as the heart beats with the pulsa- 
tions of life; while thou art gone to the saints in 
heaven, where 


**the Light himself shall shine 
Revealed, and God’s eternal day be thine!” 


© A very touching and beautiful article by an offi- 
cer of the American Institute of Letters. 


Saturpay, Apriz 12, 1834. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 

We have the April number of the Select Journal 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, published by C. 
Bowen, Boston. It contains several admirable arti- 
des. Among them we may mention as especially 
calculated to interest the American reader, a paper 
on Animal Magnetism, from the American Quarter- 
y Review—a sketch by Miss Mitford, from the 
New Monthly—several admirable articles of Poetry 
—a highly interesting notice of Owen’s Voyages to 
Africa, and the Literary lotelligence at the close of 
the number. ‘The Select Journal isa periodical of 
uncommon merit. The subscription price is five 
dollars per annum. Mr. Henry Perkins is the agent 
for this eity, 


Harpers’ Family Library.—Two more volumes of 
this valuable library have just issued from the press 
They are devoted to a continuation of Allan Cun- 
pingham’s eloquent and interesting work, the Lives 
of Eminent Painters. They contain biographical 
sketches of Jamesone, Ramsay, Romney, Runci- 
man, Copley, Mortimer, Raeburn, Hoppner, Owen, 
Harlow, Bonington, Cosway, David Allan, North- 
cote, Beaumont, Lawrence, Jackson, Liveseege, and 


Barret. We need not say that many of these sketches 


great credit upon the publishers. ‘he work is illus- 
trated with several engravings. 


CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM. 
This splendid painting, said by competent judges 
to be Haydon’s masterpiece, is now exbibiting at 
Earle & Sully’s Gallery. It is a maguificent effort 
aud worthy the attention of al! lovers of the,fine arts. 
The same exhibition room contains a Jarge collection 
of splendid paintings, by the best modern artists. 


BULWER’S NEW NOVEL—THE PILGRIMS 
OF THE RHINE. 

By the last arrival we have received, through the 
kindness of a friend in London, an early copy of 
Bulwer’s new novel, the Pilgrims of the Rhine.— 
We have also received our regular files of the Lon- 
don periodic Js, several of which contain notices 
of, and extracts from, the work inv question. We 
shall avail ourselves of these, with the object of pre- 
senting to our readers, at the earliest moment, some 
account of a work that has long been looked tor, and 
one that will no doubt be sought for and read with 
avidity when republished in this country. ‘Phe Lon- 
don critics are unanimous in pronouucing it a pro- 
duction of no common order. ‘The Times deseribes 
itas a truly beautiful work—a delightful chapter 
from the regions of romance, in which the superna- 
tural is blended with probability, and German le- 
gendary lore, connected with a tale of simple yet 
fascinating pathos and love. ‘lhe London Sun des- 
cribes the conception of the tale in the purest and 
most refined spirit of poetry—says that the volumes 
are bestrewed all over with the rich golden lights of 
fancy. ‘The incidents of the narrative may be thus 
mentioned: Mr. Bulwer supposes a young heroine of 
romance, just touched with the first frost of con- 
sumption, traversing the banks of the Rhine in com- 
pany with Ler lover, who is described as a contem- 
plative and somewhat wayward enthusiast, every fa- 
culty of whose soul is absorbed in adoration of the 
predestined girl, They trace the river through all 
its long course of mingled wildness and beauty, 
halting as they proceed, to admire and meditate 
among its most classic and picturesque spots. ‘The 
journey Over, Gertrude’s life also ends, and Treve- 
lyan, distracted with the loss, under circumstances 


into language, and the world will not readily pause 
from its business to watch the alteration in the 
cheek of a dying girl. 
* * * * * 

Here too lived the maligned hero of the greatest 
drama of modern genius, the traditionary Faust, 
illustrating in himself the fate of his successors in 


>| dispensing knowledge—held a monster for his wis- 


dom, and consigned to the penalties of hell as a re- 
compense for the benefits he has conferred on earth. 


The subjoined extract shows, in a narrative given 
by Generosity, in an assembly of the Virtues, that 
even they may sometimes lead to evil. 


**¢You must know, my dear sisters,’ said Gene- 
rosity, ‘that had not gone many miles from you 
before I came to a small country town, in which a 
marching regiment was quartered, and atan open 
window IL beheld, leaning over a gentleman’s chair, 
the most beautiful creature imagination ever pictur- 
ed; her eyes shone out like two suns of perfect hap- 
piness, and sc was almost cheertul enough to have 
passe? for good temper herself. ‘The gentleman, 
over whose chair she leant, was her husband; they 
had been married six weeks; be was a lieutenant 
with a hundred pounds a year besides his pay. Great- 
ly atlected by their poverty, I instantly determined, 
without a second thought, lo ensconce myself in the 
heart of this charming girl, Daring the first hour 
in my new residence, | made many wise reflections, 
such as—ihat love never was so perfect as when ac- 
compauied by poverty; what a vulgar error it was to 
eali the unmarried state ‘single blessedness;’ how 
wrong it was of us virtues never to have tried the 
marriage bond, and what a falsehood it was to say 
that husbands neglected their wives, for never was 
there any thing in nature so devoted as the love of a 
husband—six weeks married!—The next morning, 
before breaktast, as the charming Fanny was waiting 
for her husband, who had not yet finished his tvilet, 
a poor wretched looking object appeared at the win- 
dow, tearing her lair and wringing her hands; her 
husband had that morning been dragged to prison, 
and her seven children had fought for the last moul- 
dy crust. Prompted by me, Fanny, witaout inquir- 
ing further into the matter, drew trom her silken 
purse a five pound note, and gave it t» the beggar, 
who departed more amazed than grateful. Soon af- 
ter the heutenant appeared,—* What the d—1], anoth- 
er bill?? muttered he, as he tore the yellow wafer 
fom a large, square, folded, bluish piece of paper. 
‘Oh, ah! confound the fellow, Ae must be paid. I 
must trouble you, Fanny, for fifleen pounds to pay 
this saddler’s bill.’—* Fifteen pounds, Jove?’ stam- 
mered Fanny, blushing.—*‘ Yes, dearest, that fifteen 
pounds I gave you yesterday.’—‘1 have only ten 
pounds,’ said Fanny, hesitatingly, ‘for such a poor 
wretched-looking creature was here just now, that I 


a result, that will satisfy its advocates, and convince | town. 
its Opponents, that itis to become a source of great 


Thomas 
public revenue, as well as of private convenience and had 
and benefit.” some tir 

EXECUTION, 

Alexander Larrabee was executed at Plattsburg, pMr. Ai 
N. Y. on the 28th ult. for the murder of Leander piecover 
Shaw. ‘The wretched culprit is said to have walked sereny- 
unaided to the place of execution, ascended to the : 
scafiuld with a firm step, and met his fate with | A 
almost unparalleled firmness. He made the fol- 
lowing statement through the officiating clergyman, pao 
a few minutes before he was launched into eternity: atone 
“I, Alexander Larrabee, am going to die for the atlas 
killing of my own son-in-law, Leander Shaw. I ts, and 
had neither act nor part in his death; that is, I nei- “the fiend 
ther shot him, nor was I at the shooting of him; nor “covering 


did I advise or command any one to shoot him; nor hesifabe 
did I know that he was shot, until the officer inform- the lo 
ed me, after he took me prisoner.” 
e New Yorkers are acting liberally towards the 
Emigrant Poles. Several hundred dollars have been . sty gly 
already collected to assist them. The Exchange — py fires 
Board made them a donation of $250, ‘ THE 
COTTON FACTORY DESTROYED. 
We learn from the Lancaster Herald, that “Rose The d 


Hill Factory,”’ the property of Mr. Jeremiah Coop- ‘printed i 
er, in Sadsbury Township, Lancaster County, was precedec 
totally destroyed by fire on the evening of the 2ist _tinet arti 
ult. together with nearly all of its machinery, and a ... the 4 
quantity of unfinished goods, wool, cotton and wool- pertant i 


lenyarn, &c. The fire is supposed to have been “ns one of 
communicated by a ehimney leading from the Dye country. 
House to the frame work of the third story. In fi publishe: 
teen minutesafter its first discovery, the whole build- azine, 
ing was in flames, and in less than half an hour it is the ag 


was upon a level with the ground. A tenant house 
in the immediate vicinity of the factory, was also 
consumed, The value of the property destroyed is 
estimated at upwards of Six Thousand Dollars, and 
no portion of it being insured, the loss falls heavily 
upon its enterprising owner. 


Forty-eight deaths occurred in Baltimore during 
the weck ending on the Ist inst. 
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FOUL MURDER, 

A horrid murder was committed at Suffield, Conn. 
on the evening of the 24th ult. The victim was 
Ariel Winchell, and the murderer is supposed to 
be his father, John Winchell. The circumstances 
are, that Ariel Winchell being at work in a coal pit 
about sunset, the report of a pistol was heard in the 
direction of the coal pit, and immediately following 
it, the cry of murder. Persons who were in the 
neighbourhood, immediately went to the place, and 
found the unfortunate man mortally wounded in the 
abdomen by a pistol shot. When going to the place 
they met the father, John Winchell, with a pistol in 
his hand, and on being charged with having shot his 
son, replied that he struck him first. He immediate- 
ly fled, but was caught in Hartford the next day.— 
He is about 65 years of age. The father and son 
have been at variance for several years, and lately 
the quarrel has grown more violent, and the father 
has repeatedly threatened to kill his son. 


SUICIDE. 

We learn that on Wednesday evening last a stran- 
ger who had just arrived in the city, applied at a ho- 
tel at the corner of Chesnut and Water streets for 
lodgings. On taking a seat, he complained of being 
unwell—said that he felt feverish, and had a violeat 
pain in his head, He then called for a glass of le- 
monade, drank it, and asked for another, which he 
also drank. He then took up a newspaper and held 
it before him, but did not appear to read, his eye ra- 
ther directed towards the floor than upon the news- 
paper. He was afterwards shown into a room on 
the second story—took off his boots, cravat and vest 
—left his room and went into the third story, threw 
up the sash, and sprung head foremost into the street, 
fractured his skull, and expired in a few minutes 
after. The Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of 
Suicide, through temporary insanity. 


The Siamese Twins are exhibiting in Georgia. 


FATAL ACCIDENT. 

Yesterday week, a party of gentlemen were en- 
gaged in a fox chase, about six miles from Chester- 
town, Md. when one of them, a young man, Mr. 
Thomas Meritt, fell er was thrown from his horse, 
and had his neck broken. He was not discovered until 


) some time after, being at the time in the lead on the 


chase. He was conveyed to the house of his brother 
Mr. A Meritt, but as life was extinct when he was 
discovered, no means were resorted to for his re- 
covery. 


A black fellow was arrested on Sunday morning, 
attempting to rob a house in Second street, just above 
He had contrived to pass into the houce 


bottom of the stairs, while he found his way into the 
chambers above, and commenced opening the clos- 
ets, and providing himself with plunder. Some of 
the inmates of the dwelling, bearing a noise, and dis- 


® covering the shoes at the bottom of the stairway,gave 
® the alarm, and the scoundrel was arrested and taken 


to the lock-up-house in the neighbourhood, 


Fine, The steam mills of Mr. Samuel Hamil- 
ton, of Allegheny county, were entirely destroyed 
by fire a fow nights since. 


THE NEW YORK MECHANIC’S MAGA- 
ZINK. 
The March number of this work is before us, 


} printed in the same beautiful manner as those which 


preceded it. It contains no less than thirty-five dis- 


} tinct articles upou the various subjects of science 
} and the mechanic arts, many of them coutaining im- 


portant information, We look upon this magazine 
as one of the best works of the kind issued in this 
country. Itiscdited by John Knight, Esq., late 
publisher and editor of the London Mechanics Mag- 
azine. Mr. J. R. t ollock, No, 205 Chesnut street, 
is the agent for Philadelphia. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
-lids to Mental Developement. 

Messrs, Key & Biddle have jast pnblished a neat 
little volume that deserves the attention of every pa- 
rent. It is ent:tled ‘Aids to Mental Developement,” 
or Hints to Parents, being a system of mental and 
moral instruction, exemplified in conversations be- 
tween a mother and her daughter, It also contains 


an address to mothers, the whole by a lady of Phi- 
ladelphia. A list of the contents, which we annex, 
will afford a better idea of the character of the work 
than any thing we could say on the subject:—Address 
to mothers; introductory conversations on language; 
a visit to an infant school; evening scripture read- 
ing; infant developement and arithmetic; rudiments 
of arithmetic and moral developement; grammar; 
visit to a paper manufactory; evening Seripture read- 
ing; transposition of a hymn; missionary anecdotes; 
poetical recollections; drawing and entomology; on 
a Scripture print; a morning walk; on botany; on 
the formation of sentences; on the meaning of a 
hymn; on geography; an evening walk; on figurative 
language, We need only add that the work is neatly 
printed and handsomely bound. 


Recollections of the West. 

Messrs. James Kay, Jr. & Brother, No. 267 Mar- 
ket street, have published a volume of ‘*Recollec- 
tions of Persons and Places in the West, by H. M. 
Brackenridge, a native of Ohio;” a writer not alto- 
gether unknown to the public. The author begins 
with his birth—relates the incidents of his child- 
hood—gives an account of his first voyage down the 
Ohio river—a history of his residence at St. Gene- 
vieve—a description of a novel fight with a bear, &c. 
The volume embraces the history of a period of 
twenty-three years. The work is an authentic one— 
its statements are no doubt true in every particular, 
and the writer would deserve little credit indeed if 
in recounting the history of a varied lite like his, 
he had failed to produce an interesting volume. In- 
deed those who have travelled down the Ohio, and 
have resided in the great west, as well as those who 
have not, will find many passages in these recollec- 
tions that may be read with satisfaction. ‘To the 
people of the west it must possess particular attrac- 
lions, 


Medical Cyclopedia. 

The fourth number of the “Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Medicine and Surgery,” a digest of medical li- 
terature, published by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard, and edited by Dr. lsase Hays, has just issued 
from the press. It contains contributions from some 
of the most eminent medical men of the day, such 
as Drs. Chapman, Dewees, Harris, Jackson, Kan- 
dolph, Wood, &c. and appears to us a work espe- 
cially calculated as well for physicians as students 
of medicine and the heads of families. The work is 
published im parts, averaging 112 pages each, and is 
illustrated with numerous wood cuts, It is expected 
it will be completed in forty parts, making eight 
large volumes. The price to subscribers is filty 
cents for each part. ‘The number before us discusses 
agreat variety of subjects, and in the ablest and 
most lucid manner. The article on Amputation, 
from the pen of Dr. Geddings, is especially wort! y 
of perusal and study. 


THE MYSTERIOUS ROBBER, OR THE 
STOLEN WATCH. 

The following was related to us a few days since 
by a gentleman of New York. A singular robbery 
recently took place in our city, the circumstances 
connected with which have produced quite a sensa- 
tion. One of the most respectable physicians of New 
York, who resides in the upper part of Broadway, 
was, while attending the Italian Opera one evening a 
few weeks since, robbed of his watch. It was a fa- 
mily piece, and had been handed down from father 
to son for several generations—hence it was prized 
far beyond its real value. In order to regain it, if 
possible, the physician advertised for it in several ot 
the public journals of the day, offering one hundred 
dollars for its recovery, aud “no questions to be ask- 
ed the person who should return it.” A tew days 
after the publication of the advertisement, he re- 
ceived a note through the post office, stating that if 
he would appear in the bar room of the opera house 
at a certain hour on a designated evening, the watch 
would be returned The physician laughed at the 
note, prongunced it a quiz, but, nevertheless, so 
anxious was he to gain his watch, that he cherish- 
ed the faintest hope upon the subject, and determined 
to attend the opera. Accordingly, at the hour de- 
signated, he appeared in the bar room, and after 
looking round upon the company for a few minutes, 
without observing any one who seemed desirous of 
an interview, returned into one of the boxes, Still 


anxious, however, he a few minutes after again pass- 
ed into the bar room. It was comparatively vacant, 
but he had been there but a few seconds when a fine, 
tall, genteelly dressed young man came up to him, 
and with a silvery voice and affable manner inquired 
the hour. The physician hesitated a minute, cast an 
inquisitive glance upon the stranger, and observed, 
with somewhat of irritation, that some scoundrel 
had a short time before robbed him ot his watch.— 
**Indeed!” coolly replied the stranger, and drawing 
an old fashioned gold watch from his pocket, he held 
it before the physician, and with a smile observed, 
“*the true time, I believe, Sir!” 

The physician immediately recognised the stolen 
watch, and made an effort to grasp it. The stranger 
stepped back a few paces, and coolly observed that 
**he had attend:d the opera asa man of honour, ex- 
pecting to meet a man of honour, You advertised 
your watch,” he continued, “and pledged your ho- 
nour as a gentleman to reward with one hundred dol- 
lars the individual who should return it to you. We 
meet, therefore, so far as the law is concerned, upon 
neutrai ground. Here is your watch, sir. My part 
of the contract is fulfilled, and I appeal to you as a 
gentleman to perform yours. 

The physician hesitated—was evidently confused 
and agitated. After a moment’s pause he took the 
watch, stated that he did not expect to meet the au- 
thor of the note addressed to him—confessed that he 
had not provided himself with the money, but pledg- 
ed his word that if the stranger would accompany 
him to his residence, the reward should immediately 
be paid, ‘*Without hesitation,” said the stranger, 
and putting his arm through that of the physician, 
the two walked out of the opera house and up Broad- 
way to the residence of the latter, who promptly 
hended the supposed robber a hundred dollar note. 
He politely bowed and departed. 

It is further stated that the physician felt much 
curiosity to discover the stranger—conversed freely 
upon the subject with his friends, and indeed endea- 
voured to detect him in every way possible without 
having recourse to the police office. About a fort- 
night after the recovery of his watch, and on one of 
the stormiest nights of the season, the bell at the 
physician’s door was rung with great violerce. It 
was near midnight—the wind howled and the streets 
were flooded, the water running above the gutters, 
and rendering even the side walks almost impassa- 
ble. The servant, roused from his sleep, hurried 
down stairs, opened the door, and ushered an old 
man into the hall, who in the most pressing and 
startling manner demanded to be shown to Dr. S. in 
private. The Doctor was abruptly summoned, and 
expecting some urgent case demanded his immediate 
aiteation, hurried down to his study, into which the 
old man had already been ushered. He immediately 
commenced stating a case of extreme distress—said 
that his wile was subject to temporary fits of mad- 
ness, and had just been seized with a paroxysm of 
the most violent character. Ue proceeded to give 
an account of the | istory of the case, but before he 
had entered deeply into details, threw off the cloak 
in which he was enveloped, and the wig in which 
ne was disguised, and stood before the physician as 
the stuanger of the opera house—the tuir faced, gen- 
Ue voiced young man from whom he had received 
his watch. The physician started back with aston- 
ishment—the stranger continued, ‘*l have chosen a 
stormy night for this visit, sir, but however calm my 
demeanor, youthtul my features, or composed my 
mauner, my life is necessarily one of storm. It is 
now a fortnight since we met, and have you re- 
deemed your promise to receive your watch and 
ask no questions—implying that you sought your 
property alone and not vengeance upon the wreich— 
I know the meaning of the phrase—who was forced 
by his accursed destiny to seem a thief? Can you, 
before God and your conscience, affirm th: you 
have acted a generous part—an honourab'+ part? 
You cannot-l tell you here in this shadowy + »0m— 
at this midnight hour—that you cannot. You have 
described me—my person—my appearance—my 
manner toa hundred of your particular friends— 
have done every thing but visit the office of the po- 
lice with a detailed account of my person and the 
whole transaction. You have forfeited your honour, 
and even now through your confidential representa- 
tions, the ministers of justice—the myrmidons of 
the police—are eager for my arrest,—are hunt- 
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ing me with the spirit of tigers seeking for a vice 
tim. Sir, beware! You provoke a desperate man 
when you make me your foe,. J am no thief—J 
did not fileh from you the watch that I restored t 
you. Again I say beware. I know you thoroughly 
and wish you well, Butvillain as I may be, I may 
not be hunted down with impunity,” 

A minute more, and the doctor was alone in his 
chamber. The young robber is yet st large. 


YOUNG MEN’S COLONIZATION SOCIETY 

We understand it is in contemplation to organise 
a Young Men’s Colonization Society in this city. A 
preparatory meeting is about to be held, when a con- 
stitution will be submitted, and if adopted, immedi- 
ately thrown before the public. The young men of 
Philadelphia cannot join in a nobler cause, The 
American colony at Liberia is represented to be ina 
very flourishing condition; and it is admitted on all 
hands, by our brethren of the south as well as of the 
north, that the plan of colonization that is now in 
such successful operation under the auspices of the 
parent society, is the only practicable and coustitu- 
tional one that may be adopted for ameliorating the 
condition of our coloured population, and benefit- 
ting two races of two continents. We learn that 
some of the most estimable and energetic of our 
young men have taken this matter in hand, and from 
the opinions we have heard expressed upon the sub- 
ject, the society will commence under the most flat 
tering auspices, 


THE AMERICAN TURF REGISTER—A 
BULL CHASE, 

The April number of this periodical is before us, 
[t is embellished with a very spirited and beautiful 
copper-plate engraving, representing the process of 
Spearing a Wild Bull, as practised in Georgia. The 
number contains several articles of strong interest 
for Sportsmen. From among them we aanex the 
following account of a bull chase, as furnished Mr. 


Skinner, by a correspondent, whose letter is dated 
Camden County, Ga. 


**In some parts of this country there are many 
wild cattle, owned by certain individuals, and so 
thick and extensive are the swamps on which they 
range, that they are not under the controul of their 
owners. Sometimes they come out of the swamps 
to graze in the pine barrens, and in old fields adjoine 
ing. Chasing them on horseback, and with dogs, is 
attended with much risk. They will not tara from 
their course, unless to attack their pursuers, and will 
charge without much provocation. The bulls of 
these wild gangs are large, active and ferocious, and 
they are particularly selected by enterprising sports- 
men, as the best objects for sport. 

A few weeks ago,a small party rode out to hunt 
these wild bulls, among them was Gen. C. R. Floyd, 
who carried, on this occasion, a Polish lance, to the 
use of which weapon he had been trained in Europe, 
The plan was, that he should attack first, and if not 
successful, the infallibles (fire arms) should be used, 

‘The day was calm and clear, and the hunters rode 
out in fine spirits, accompanied by a large congre= 
gation of dogs eager for the fun, After riding se- 
veral miles, a gang of cattle was discovered inan old 
field, on the border of a swamp, and among them 
a fine wild bull of uncommon size, and in the full 
vigor of life. They soon discovered the party, and 
dashed for the swamp, raising a fog of dust behind. 
‘This was the signal for the attack. Instantly every 
rein was Slack, and the dogs broke forth at the same 
time in a most delightful cry. The bull, leading the 
gang, Was soon overtaken, although the ground was 
rough. Gen. F, came up at speed on one of his 
fine horses, and such was the nature of the grouad, 
and the course of the bull, that he was compelled to 
approach on the animal’s right side (the lancer’ left. ) 
When within a few feet, with his lance projeeted, 
the bull sdddenly wheeled from his course and eharg- 
ed the pursuer. He was received on the point of 
the lance, which entered the whole length of the 
lance blade, giving him a mortal wound; but the staff, 
a tough piece of ash, was broken in pieces, a piece 
about five feet long remaining in the lancer’s hand. 
‘Lhis did not check the furious enemy, onward he 
pressed with his wrinkled forehead lowered, ready 
ty plunge his horns in the lancer’s horse, and t 
seemed almost in contact with that noble anim 
when by a sudden and active bound in an oblique 
dirsction, he placed himself and his wider beyond 
the thrust of the bull’s borns, which missed him 
put a few inches, 

The enraged bull now in turn became the pursuer, 
and continued his chase for a considerable distance, 
the lance blade fixed in him, and the banderolle wave 


ing at his side, from a fragment of the staff. 
of the men med a to cheek his 
progress, but it d, and he had to ‘stick spure 


for his own safety. ‘I'he bull finding that he could 
not overtake his enemies, plonged, inte the swamp, 
and was followed by Leader, Rainbow, Trooper, 


Trail, Dido, Gypsey, Sootbag, and other dogs of re- 
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nown, close at his heels. These four-footed allies 
soon brought him to bay, the huntsmen went in with 
their guns, and the hero was soon slain. 

N. B. Gen. C. R. F. has to my knowledge, killed 
many animals with the lance, and among them a 
wild boar on the charge; the lance passed through 
the boar’s skull, and killed him on the spot. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the die is cast at 
Washington, by the decision of the House of Re- 
presentatives, to refuse all succour to the perishing 

oductive interest of our country, that we feel it to 
fe emghatieatty an ‘‘appeal to the people,” and we 
call on the electors of this ward to say, by their votes, 
that they veto that decision. 


THE QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

In a winding unfrequented road, on the south 
side of our village, close toa low, two arched 
bridge, thrown across a stream of more beauty 
than consequence, stood the small irregular 
dwelling, and the picturesque building of Hath- 
erford Mill. It wasa pretty scene on a summer 
afternoon, was that old mill, with its strong lights 
and shadows, its low-browed cottage covered 
with the clustering Pyracantha, and the clear 
brook, which, after dashing and foaming, and 
brawling, and playing off all the airs of a moun. 
tain river, while pent up in the mill stream, was 
no sooner let loose, than it subsided into its na- 
tural and peaceful character, and crept quietly 
along the valley, meandering through the green 
woody meadows, as tranquil a trout stream as 
ever Isaac Walton angled in. 

Many a traveller has stayed his step to ad- 
mire the old buildings of Hatherford Mill, back- 
ed by its dark orchard, especially when its ac- 
companying figures, the jolly miller, sitting be- 
fore the door, pipe in mouth, and jug in hand, 
like one of Teniers’ boors, the meally miller’s 
man with his white sack over his sholders, care- 
fully descending the out-of-doors steps, and the 
miller’s daughter, flitting about amongst her 
poultry, gave life and motion to the picture. 

The scenery at the other side of the road was 
equally attractive, in a different style. Its 
principal feature was the great farm of the pa- 
rish, an old manorial house, solid and venerable, 
with a magnificent clump of witch elms in 
front of the porch, a suburb of out-buildings be- 
hiad, and an old-fashioned garden with its rows 
of espaliers, its wide flowers borders, and _ its 
close filbert-walk, stretching like a cape into 
the waters, the strawberry beds, sloping into 
the very stream, so that the cows, which in sul- 
try weather, came down by twos, and by threes, 
from the opposite meadows, to cool themselves 
in the water, could almost crop the leaves as 
they stood. 

In my mind, that was the pleasanter scene of 
the two; but such could hardly have been the 
general opinion, since nine out of ten passers- 
by, never vouchsafed a glance at the great farm, 
but kept their eyes steadily fixed on the mill: 
perhaps to look at the old buildings, perhaps at 
the miller’s young daughter. 

Katy Dawson was accounted by common con- 
sent the prettiest girl in the parish. Female 
critics in beauty would be sure to limit the com- 
mendation by asserting that her features were ir- 
regular, that she had not a good feature in her 
face, and so forth; but these remarks were al- 
ways made in her absence, and no sooner did 
she appear, than even her critics felt the power 
of her exceeding loveliness. It was the Hebe 
look of youth and health, the sweet and joyous 
expression, and, above all, the unrivalled _bril- 
liancy of colouring, that made Katy’s face, with 
all its faults, so pleasant to look upon. A com- 
plexion of the purest white, a coral lij, and a 
cheek like the pear, her namesake, ‘on the 
side that’s next the sun,” were relieved by rich 
curls of brown hair, of the deep yet delicate hue 
that one sometimes finds in the ripest and latest 
hazel nut of the season. Her figure was well 
suited to her blossomy countenance, round, 
short, and child-like; and to this **a pretty foot, 
amerry glance, a passing pleasing tongue,” and 
no wonder that Katy was the belle of the vil- 


But gay and smiling though she were, the 
fair maid of the mill was little accessible to woo- 
ers. Her mother had long been dead, and her 
father, who held her as the very apple of his 
eye, kept her carefully away from the rustic 
juakotiags, at which rural flirtations are usually 

gun. Accordingly, our village beauty had 
reached the age of eighteen, without a lover.— 
She had indeed bad two offers; one from a 
dashing horse-dealer, who, having seen her for 
five minutes one day, when her father called 


her to admire a nag that he was cheapening, 
proposed for her that very night as they were 
chaffering about the price; and took the refus- 
al in such dudgeon, that he would have left the 
house utterly inconsolable, had he not contriv 

ed to comfort himself by cheating the offending 
papa, twice as much as he intended, in his 
horse-bargain. The other proffer was from a 
stayed, thick,sober, silent, middle-aged person- 
age, who united the offices of schoolmaster 
and land-measurer, an old crony of the good 
miller, in whose little parlour he had smoked 
his pipe regularly every Saturday evening for 
the last thirty years, and who called him still 
from habit, * Young Sam Robinson.” He, one 
evening, as they sat together smoking outside 
the door, broke his accustomed silence with a 
formal demand of his comrade’s permission to 
present himself as asuitor to Miss Katy; which 
permission being, as soon as her father could 
speak for astonishment, civilly refused, Master 
Samuel Robinson addressed himself to his pipe 
again, with his wonted phlegm, played a man- 
ful part in emptying the ale-jug, and discussing 
the Welsh rabbit, reappeared as usual, on the 
following Saturday, and to judge from his whole 
demeanour, seemed to have entirely forgotten 
his unlucky proposal. 

Soon after the rejection of this most philo- 
sophical of all discarded swains, an important 
change took place in the neighbourhood, in the 
shape of a new occupant of the great farm. The 
quiet respectable old couple who had resided 
there for half a century, had erected the mossy 
sun-dial, and planted the great mulberry tree, 
having determined to retire from business, were 
succeeded by a new tenant from a distant coun- 
try, the youngest son of a gentleman brought 
up to agricultural pursuits, whose spirit and ac- 
t:vity, his boldness in stocking and cropping, 
and his scientific management of manures and 
machinery, formed the strongest possible con- 
trast with the old world practices of his prede- 
cessors. All the village was full of admiration 
of the intelligent young farmer, Edward Grey; 
who being unmarried, and of a kindly and so- 
ciable disposition, soon became familiar with 
high and low, and was no where a greater fa- 
vourite than with his opposite neighbour, our 
good miller. 

Katy’s first feeling towards her new acquaint- 
ance was an awe, altogether different from her 
usual shamefacedness; a genuine fear of the 
quickness and talent which broke ont, not mere- 
ly in his conversation, but in every line of his 
acute and lively countenance, There was oc- 
casionally a sudden, laughing light in his hazel 
eye, and a very arch and momentary smile, now 
seen and now gone, to which, becoming as 
most pegple thought them, she had a particular 
aversion. Inshort, she paid the young farmer, 
who he persisted in being called, the compli- 
ment of running away, as soon as he came in 
sight, for three calendar months. At the end 
of that time, appearances mended. First she 
began to loiter at the door; then she staid in the 
room; then she listened; then she smiled; then 
she laughed outright; then she ventured to look 
up; then she began to talk in her turn; and be- 
fore another month had passe!, would prattle 
to Edward Grey as fearlessly and freely as to 
her own father. 

On his side, it was clear that the young far- 
mer, with all his elegance and refinement, his 
education and intelligence, liked nothing better 
than this simple village lass. He passed over 
the little humours, proper to her as a beauty 
and a spoiled child, with the kindness of an 
indulgent brother; was amused with her artless- 
ness, and delighted with her gaiety. Gradualiy 
he begau to find his own fireside lonely, and the 
parties of the neighbourhood boisterous; the 
little parlour of the miller formed just the hap- 
py medium, quietness without solitude, and so- 
ciety without dissipation—and thither he resort- 
ed accordingly. His spaniel, Ranger, taking 
possession of the middle of the hearth-rug, just 
as comfortable as if in his master’s own de- 
mesnes, and Katy’s large tabby cat, a dog-hater 
by profession, not merely submitting to the 
usurpation, but ceasing to erect her bristles at 
his approach. 

So the world waned for three months more. 
One or two little miffs had, indeed, occurred 
between the parties; one, for instance, at a fair 
held in the next town on the first of May; Katy 
having been frightened at the lions and tigers 
painted outside a show, and nevertheless been 
half-led, half-forced into the booth to look at 
the real living monsters by her ungallant beau. 
This was asad offence. But unluckily our vil- 


lage damsel had been so much entertained by 


some monkeys and parrots on ker first entrance, 
that she quite forgot to be frightened, and after- 
wards, when confronted with the royal brutes, 
had taken so great a fancy toa beautiful panther, 
as to wish to have him for a pet; so that this 
quarrel passed away almost as soon as it began. 
The second was about the colour of a riband. 
Katy having been much caught by the graceful 
person and gracious manners of a country can- 
didate who called to request her father’s vote, 
had taken upon herself to canvass their oppo- 
site neighbour, and was exceedingly astonished 
to find that her request was refused, on no bet- 
ter plea than a difference from her favourite in 
political opinion, and previous promise to his 
opponent. The little beauty, astonished at her 
want of influence, and rendered zealous by op- 
position, began to look grave, and parties would 
certainly have run high at Hatherford, had not 
her candidate put a stop to the dispute by de- 
clining to come to the poll. So that the quar 
rel was perforce pretermitted. At last areal 
and serious anxiety over clouded Katy’s inno- 
cent happiness, and, as it often happens in this 
world of contradictions, the grievance took the 
form of a gratified wish. 

Of all her relations, her cousin, Sophy May- 
nard, had long been her favourite. She was an 
intelligent unaffected young woman, a few years 
older than herself, the daughter of a London 
tradesman, excellently brought up, with a great 
deal of information and taste, and a total absence 
of airs and finery. In person she might almost 
be called plain; but there was such natural gen- 
tility about her, her manners were so pleasing 
and conversation so attractive, that few people, 
after passing an evening in her society, remem- 
bered her want of beauty. She was so exceed- 
ly fond of the country and of her pretty cousin, 
who, on her part, looked up to her with much 
of the respectful fondness of a younger sister, 
and had thought to herself a hundred times, 
when most pleased with their new neighbour, 
**how I wish my cousin Sophia could see Ed- 
ward Grey,’ and now that cousin Sophy had 
seen Edward Grey, poor Katy would have given 
all that she possessed in the world, if they had 
never met. They were heartily delighted with 
each other, and proclaimed openly their mutual 
good opinion. Sophy praised Mr. Grey’s viva- 
city; Edward professed himself enchanted with 
Miss Siaynard’s voice. Each was astonished to 
find in the other a cultivation unusual in that 
walk of life. They talked, and laughed, and 
sung together, and seemed so happy, that Katy, 
without knowing why, became quite miserable, 
flew from Edward, avoided Sophy, shrank from 
her kind father, and found no rest or comfort, 
except when she could creep alone to some 
solitary place, and give vent to her yexation in 
tears. Poor Katy! she could not tell what ailed 
her; but she was quite sure she was wretched, 
and then she cried again. 

In the mean while, the intimacy between the 
new friends became closer and closer. There 
was an air of intelligence between them that 
might have puzzled wiser heads than that of 
our simple miller-maiden. A secret—Could it 
bea love secret? And the influence of the 
gentleman was so open and avowed,that Sophy, 
when on the point of departure, consented to 
prolong her visit to Hathertord, at his request, 
although she had previously resisted Katy’s soli- 
citations and the hospitable urgency of her 
father. 

Affairs were in this posture, when one very 
fine evening, towards the end of June, the 
cousins sallied forth for a walk, and were sud- 
denly joined by Edward Grey, when at such a 
distance from the house as to prevent the possi- 
bility of Katy’s stealing back thither, as had been 
her usual habit on such occasions. The path 
they chose led through long narrow meadows, 
sloping down on either side to the winding 
stream, enclosed by high hedges, and seeming- 
ly shut out from the world. 

A pleasant walk it was, through those newly 
mown meadows, just cleared of the hay, with a 
bright rivulet meandering through banks so 
variously beautiful; now fringed by rushes and 
sedges; now bordered by little thickets of haw- 
thorn and woodbine, and the briar-rose; now 
overhung by a pollard ash, or a silver-barked 
beech, or a lime tree in full blossom. Nowa 
smooth turfy slope, green to the eye, and soft 
to the foot; and now again a rich embroidery of 
the golden flag, the purple willow-herb, the 
blue forget-me-not, and ‘‘a thousand fresh-water 
flowers of several colours,” making the bank as 
gay as a garden. 

It was imposible not to pause in this lovely 
spot; and Sophy, who had been collecting a 
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bright bunch of pink blossoms, the ragged-ro. 
bin, the wild-rose, the crane’s bill, and the fox- 
glove, or to use the prettier Irish name of that 
guperh plant, the fairy-cap, appealed to Katy to 
“read a lecture of her country art,” and show 
‘‘what every flower, as country people hold, 
did signify” —a talent for which the young maid 
of the mill was as celebrated as Bellario. But 
poor Katy, who, declining Edward’s offered 
arm, had loitered a little behind, gathering a 
long wreath of the woodbine, and the briony, 
and the wild vetch, was, or pretended to be, 
deeply engaged in twisting the garland round 
her straw bonnet, and answered not a word, 
She tied her bonnet, however, and stood by 
listening, whilst the other two continued to 
talk of the symbolic meaning of flowers, quot. 
ing the well-known lines from the Winter's 
Tale, and the almost equally charming passage 
from Philaster. 

At length Edward, who, during the conver- 
sation, had been gathering all that he could col- 
lect of the tall almond scented turfs of the ele- 
gant meadow sweet, whose crested blossoms 
arranged themselves in a plumage so richly deli- 
cate, said, holding up his nosegay, “I do not 
know what mystical interpretation may be at- 
tached to this plant in Katy’s ‘ country art,’ but 
it is my favourite amongst flowers: and if I were 
inclined to follow the Eastern fashion of court- 
ship, and make love by a nosegay, I should cer- 
tainly send it to plead my cause. And it shall 
be so,” he added, aftera short pause, his bright 
and sudden smile illuming his whole counte- 
nance; “ the botanical name signifies, the Queen 
of the Meadow, and wherever I offer this tri- 
bute, wherever I place this turf, the homage of 
my heart, the proffer of my hand, shall go also. 
Oh, that the offering might find favour with my 
queen!” Katy heard no more. She turned 
away to a little bay formed by the rivulet, where 
a bed of pebbles, overhung by a grassy bank, 
afforded a commodious seat, and there she sat 
her down, trembling, cold, and wretched; un- 
derstanding, for the first time, her own feelings, 
and wondering if any body in the world had 
ever been so unhappy before. 

There she sat, with the tears rolling down her 
cheeks, unconsciously making “ rings of rushes 
that grew thereby,’’ and Edward’s dog Ranger, 
who had been watching a shoal of minnows at 
play in the shallow water, and every now and 
then inserting his huge paw into the stream, as 
if trying to catch one, came to her, and laid his 
rough head, and his long curling brown ears, 
into her lap, and looked at her “with eyes whose 
human meaning did not need the aid of speech” 
—eyes full of pity and of love: for Ranger, in 
common with all the four footed world, loved 
Katy dearly; and now he looked up in her face, 
and licked her cold hand. Oh! kinder and faith- 
fuller than your master, thought poor Katy, as 
with a fresh gush of tears, she laid her sweet 
face on the dog’s head, and sat in that position, 
as it seemed to her, for ages, whilst her com- 
panions were hooking and landing some white 
water-lines. 

At last they approached, and she arose hasti- 
ly, and trembling, and walked on, anxious to 
escape observation. Your garland is loose, 
Katy,” said Edward, lifting his hand to her bon- 
net: ** Come and see how nicely I have fastened 
it! Noclearer mirror than the dark smooth 
basin of water, under those hazels! come!”’ He 
put her hand under hisarm; and led her thither; 
and there, when mechanically she cast her eyes 
on the stream, she saw the rich tuft of meadow- 
sweet, the identical Queen of the Meadow, wa- 
ving like a plume, over her own straw bonnet; 
feit herself caught in Edward’s arms, for be- 
tween surprise and joy, she had well nigh fal- 


len! and when, with instinctive modesty, she — 


escaped from his embrace, and took refuge 
with her cousin, the first sounds that she heard 
was Sophy’s affectionate whisper, “1 knew it 
all the time, Katy! every body knew it but 
you! and the wedding must be next week, 
for I have promised Edward to stay and be 
bride’s-maid ;” and the very next week they 
were married. 


NOTICE. 
As it appears from several articles published i9 
the daily papers, that the true nature of the tran’ 


action of the Polish passengers, in the frigate of his 


Majesty the Emperor of Austria, isnot understood, 
the undersigned thinks that the following statement 
of facts will give every explanation on the subject. 


In the year of 1850 and 183], during the last re Ri 


volution in Poland, a number of those who had tsk- 
enan active part in that revolution, took refuge 0% 
or were driven into the Austrian territory, where 
the government not only received and granted the® 
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} but even generously maintained them.— 
greatest number of them expressing 


i lves 
‘eh to go to France, and others to avail themse | 
ae oe offered by his Majesty the Emperor | 


of Russia, every facility was afforded them to exec 


j oses. 
these their purp 
There remained, however, a number, who could 


not or would not return to their country, and could 

neither obtain passports for other couutries ot Eu- 

rope, all of which were shut to them in consequence 

of sundry events well known, Under these circum 

stances, his majesty the emperor of Austria offere 
> thema free passage in national vessels to this coun- 
> try, which they accepted, and signed for that put- 
} pose their determination, On their landing here, 

siter having paid the usual charges for passengers, 
the undersigned, by command ot his Imperial 
} jesty, paid each of them forty dollars, and all : 
them, on parting trom the ships, manifested “ee 
ings of gratitude for the generous conduct of his 
Myjesty, and the good treatment on board the two 
frigates, 

It affords me great pleasure to bear testimony to 
their general good conduct,and having contributed all 
that 1 have been authorized to do, by my government, 
it will afford me additional satisfaction to offer them 
all the advice in my power, and it is particularly 
gratifying to me to witness the generous feelings ma- 
nifested by the,inhabitants of this city, towards them, 
as J tee) satisfied they are deserving of every friend- 
ly aid and assistance. 

L. BARON LEDERER, Consul General. 
Austrian Consulate, April 4, 1834. 


MARRIAGES OF THE ARABS. 

The marriage ceremony in general is very simple. 

) Negociations commence with the father ot the mai- 
) den, who usually consults the wishes of his daughter, 
and if her consent is gained the match takes place. 
The marriage-day being appointed perhaps five or 

} six days after, the bridegroom comes with a lamb in 
} his arms to the tent of his betrothed, and there cuts 
¥ ihe animal’s throat before witnesses, and as scon as 
the blood falls upon the ground the ceremony is re- 
garded as completed. It is accompanied with feast- 
ing and singing; all the guests present must eat 
bread and meat; for this is a circumstance absolute- 

ly necessary On such occasions, ‘The torm of betroth- 
ing differs in different tribes; sometimes the friend 
of the lover, holding the girl’s father by the hand, 
merely says before witnesses, ‘you declare that you 
give your daughter as wife to .? Among the 
Bedouims of Sinai the father of the bride gives to 
the suitor a twig of a tree or shrub, or something 
green, which he sticks in his turban and wears for 
three days, to show that he has taken a virgin in mat- 
Primony. The betrothed is seldom made acquainted 
) with the change that is to take place in her condition. 
) Un returning home in the evening with the cattle, 
) she is met a short distance from the camp by her fu- 
> ture spouse and a couple of his young friends, who 
® carry a by force to her fathers tent. If she enter- 
} tains any suspicion of their designs, she defends her- 
} self with stones, and often inflicts wounds on the as- 
# svilants though she has no dislike to the lover; for 
the more she struggles, bites, kicks, cries, and 
strikes, the more she is applauded ever after by her 
Fown companies. Sometimes she escapes to the 
) neighbouring mountains, and several days elapse be- 


"| fore the bridegroom can find hers her female friends 
A 


meantime, being apprized of her hiding place, fur- 
/ nish her with provisions. When brought to her 
> father’s tent she is placed in the woman’s apartment, 
where one of the young men immediately throws 
+ over her an abba in the name of her tuture husband; 
jand this is oft-n the first time she learns who the 
J person is to whom she is betrothed. She is then 
® dressed by her mother and female relations in her 
¥edding-suit, which is provided by the bridegroom; 
> and being mounted on a camel ornamented with tas- 
© sels and shreds of cloth, she is conducted, still 
| screaming and struggling inthe mo-tunruly manner, 
©) three times round the tent, while her companions 
utter loud exclamations. If the busbaud belong to a 
4} distant camp the women accompany her; and during 
§ the procession deceney obliges her to ery and sob 

most bitterly. ‘These lamentations and struggles 


) } continue alter murriage; and sometimes she repeats 


her flight to the mowntains, refusing to return until 
she is found out, or even tar advanced in pregnan- 

cy. Marriages are geacrally solemnized on the 
Friday evenings, and the contracts are drawn up by 
the cadi; if the bride be a widow, ora divoreed wom- 
a8, itis attended with lithe ceremony or rejoicing. 
Phis sort of connexion is always reckoned ill-omen- 
ed; no resistance is made,—no feast takes place,—no 
guest will eat of the nuptial bread; for thirty days 
the husband will not taste any provisions belonging 

F to his wife, and visitors when they come to drink 
) coffee bring their own cups. because to touch any 
Yessel belonging to the newly-married widow would 
be considered the sure road to perdition. Sheiks, 
and rich citizens display more splendour in their 
dresses and entertainments. The bride is decked 
Out in the finest attire, perfumed with essences, and 
every part of her body painted with figures of flow- 
trees, houses, antelopes, and other animals. [n- 
Stead of receiving a murriage-portion, the husband 
pays for his wite—the sum varies according torank 
“nd circumstances. Among the Arabs of Sinai it is 
lrom five to ten dollars; but sometimes thirty, if the 

- 's handsome and well connected. At Mecea 
eee paid for respectable maidens is from 40 
°W dollars (£8 15, to £65 12s. 6d.) and on the 

| orders of Syria yourg men obiain their masters 


daughters by serving a number of years. Part of 
the money only is paid down, the rest standing over 
as a kind of debt, or as a security in case of divorce. 
The price of a widow is never more than half, gen- 
erally but a third, of what is paid for a virgin. —£d- 

XIV. History of 
abia, Ancient and Modern. Volume II. 


GANG OF ROBBERS AND ASSASSINS. 


Some dreadful disclosures were lately made in 
France, which the French Journals have suppressed. 
‘Two persons named Martin, man and wife, a servant 
named Rochette, and a nephew named Andre Mar- 
tin, were charged with having, for twenty-five years, 
carried on a complete system of murder and robbery 
in a public-house kept by Martin, at Peyrabelle Al- 
deche. ‘The house was in a lonely place, and built, 
it is said for the very purpose of murder and robbery. 
It was so contrived that once a person got in there 
was no possibility of escape. Long impunity made 
them so bold, that they hardly took any trouble to 
conceal their crimes, and the country round was si- 
lent on the subject, either through bribery or fear. 
‘Lhe prisoners, who were of furious aspect, were 
dressed after the manner of the mountaineers of Ar- 
deche. ‘The specific charge against them was the 
murder of Antoine Euyobras who disappeared on 
the 12th of October, 1831, and whose mutilated body 
was tound on the bank of the Allier ‘There were 
109 witnesses examined. Vincent Boyer, one of 
them, deposed to the following facts.— 

One day, in the winter of 1831, 1 was forced by 
the weather to stop at Martin’s house, Martin’s wife 
asked me to draw near the fire, aud inquired how 
much money I had about me. She said there was a 
band of brigands in the neighbourhood, and asked 
what I should do it they attacked me, and whether L 
was a heavy sleeper. I told her I had only thirty 
sous about me, and that I slept very soundly. Iwas 
frightened at these questions. It occurred to me 
that I was in a slaughter-house.—She then put ques- 
tions to an old man, who said that he had just sold a 
cow. When bed-time arrived one of Martin’s daugh- 
ters accompanied me to my room, and told me not 
to leave my door open, in a tone of command. 
When she departed I examined the bed, and found 
large spots of blood on the clothes, I lay down, more 
dead than alive, and in about an hour, after some 
person came in to see if I was asleep, turned over my 
clothes, and finding that I had only thirty sous, did 
not take them, but went away. Twoor three hours 
alter | heard a knocking at the old man’s door, ‘Get 
up,’ they said, ‘it is time;’ but no answer. ork 

The door was then forced open, and I immediate- 
ly heard three times distinctly a cry of ‘help, help!’ 
and then only heard inarticulate sounds, like those of 
a pig when tbe knife is at itsthroat. During all this 
time the daughters of Martin, aged from 25 to 30, 
were at my door, as if to watch me, singing and 
laughing. In the morning Martin’s wife asked me 
if | slept well, and whether f heard any thing’ I 
said I never woke the whole night. I was so terri- 
fied that when I got a little from the house I ran as 
fast as] could, and never stopped till I found my- 
self out of danger.? A mendicant, named Chaze, 
said that two years back he stopped at Martin’s 
house, and found there Euyobras, who said he had 
been to the fair of St. Cirques. He slept with the 
witness in the hay-lolt. In the middle of the night 
(continued tie witness) the Martins and Jean Roch- 
ette came into the loft. Ipretended to be asleep, 
at the same time watching the movements of the 
man. 

They threw themselves on Euyobras, sayirg, 


‘You must drink this;’ and instantly | heard a noise | 


as ifa man were struck on the head with a hainmer. 
I then heard doleful sounds of ‘Oh, oh, ch!’ ‘Two 
of the nen drew nearand Jooked at me, and I thought 
I heard them say, ‘He is asleep; he is not coid.’ 
The three men took up the body between them and 
conveyed it from the loft. 1 heard one say, ‘Hold 
tast, don’t lec it fall. When they got down to the 
kitchen, which is under the hay lott, I heard them 
say, ‘we have made 100 crowns this night.” They 
came up again and seemed to survey me with great 
attention. In the morning they asked me if J slept 
soundly, and J suid ‘yes.’ [left the house, and men- 
tioned some of the circumstances, but not the whole, 
to persons whom I met on the way to Naree.? The 
defence of the prisoners was a simple denial. 
tin, the nephew, was acquitted and discharged; the 
other three were found guilty, and executed on the 
Ist. of October Jast. 


Kissing with an appetite.—A religious sect has 
recently sprung up inthe county of Surry, one of 
whose tenets is to salute each other at aholy meet- 
ing with a holy kiss. One of the female devotees, a 
young lady of a thousand charms, happened to en- 
counter a young gentleman, of whom she was ena- 
moured, and gave him a more cordial and loving 
salute than was quite becoming. ‘The next day she 
received a message from the high priest of the seet, 
saying she had been excommunicated, for ** kissing 
with an appetite.” 


ENGLAND—IRELAND—REPEAL OF THE 
UNION. 

In the House of Commons, on a recent occasion, 
Mr. Fielden presented a petition from Ashton-under- 
Lyne, praying for a repeal of the legislative union 
tetween Great Britain and Ireland. 


Mar- | 


An animated discussion ensued, which occupied 


the whole morning sitting. Mr. Fergus O’Conner, 
Mr. Finn, Mr. E. Ruthven, and two or three other 
members, spoke strongly in favour of the prayer of 
the petitioners; and Mr. Potter and others deprecat- 
ed the discussion of the question. Mr. Cobbett also 
advocated the repeal, and was warmly cheered by 
the Irish members. We copy his speech on the 
occasion, as reported for the London True Sun: 


Mr. Cobbett said, that thonzh he had been last 
year greatly dissatisfied at the abuse heaped upon the 
Irish members, because they had ayitated this ques- 
tion, yet he had not then made up his own mind upon 
it. However, having since seen the question very 
much agitated, and also seeing his majesty’s minis- 
ters become sO angry about it, he began to suspect 
that if the anion was repealed, it would be a very 
good thing. (‘*Hear,” and a laugh.) He had parti- 
cularly turned his mind to the consideration of that 
question. He had attended with the rreatest candor 
to every argument for snd against it, and the conse- 
quence was, that he was now decidedly of opinion 
that the repeal of the union would be a great benefit 
to both countries. (Hear, hear,” from several of 
the Irish members.) He was certainly surprised to 
notice the opposition which this question seemed to 
receive from the government and their supporters. 
They talked of repeal as if it was something like 
high treason in the face of heaven—as if it was the 
intended lopping off of some portion of the kingdom. 
But when they talked of separation as necessarily 
resulting from the act of union, they seemed to for- 
get that this union had not existed for more than 
thirty-four years. (Hear.) ‘They seemed to forget 
the means by which this union was effected. ‘The 
most horrible corruption was resorted to, to purchase 
support for that measure. ‘The members of the 
House were, perhaps, still ignorant of the sums of 
money that, even to the present day, were exacted 
from the people, to pay for the votes that were then 
given. It was not merely that bribes were given at 
the time that this measure was brought forward, but 
compensation continued to be paid to this very hour 
for the votes that were then given in support of this 
measure. Many of the members of the House were 
too young to recollect these things. It was not mere- 
ly that votes were had in ready money, but compen- 
sation was paid in futurity, and the wayes of the cor- 
ruption of that day had descended from father to 
son, and was paid to the present hour. There was 
nothing so sacred in the anion itself, that people 
shonld not dare to approach the discussion of it.— 
Well, then, what was the question tor members of 
that House to consider? Simply this, whether the 
union existed for good or for evil, and whether the 
separation would produce good or evil to their con- 
stituents. (Hear, hear.) He was satisfied that the 
repeal would produce good. (Hear, hear.) Greater 
evil than the union bad produced could not exist in 
any country on the face of theearth. ‘The people of 
Ireland were frequently in a state of starvation—al- 
ways in a state which was said to be half-rebellion— 
(hear, hear)—to keep down which a force of thirty 
thousand soldiers was employed, besides a Bourbon 
police. (Loud cheers from the Irish members ) So 
that that country was not fit tora man t» live in— 
(hear, hear)—though it was a country which pro- 
duced three times more than was necessary for the 
consumption of its iahabitants. (Loud cries of “hear, 
hear.”) Yes, [reland s-nt to England three times as 
much as any other country, or as all other countries. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘That was a proof of the goodness of 
the country im production, and of the industry of the 
people; for in the midst of all the turmoil and priva- 
tion, they must work hard, and very hard, to produce 
89 much. 

In Berkshire, notwithstanding its distance trom 
Bristol, be had been told by a turnpike-gate keeper, 
that through one gate alone two or three thousand 
hogs from Lreland passed every year. (Hear) Oue- 
alf of Lancashire was subsisting upon food import- 
ed from Ireland; aud so was a great part of York- 
shire and of other counties in the north, Who would 
say, then, that that was not 2 good country which 
produced so tuch food’ Aye, and it must be a good 
people too—and ought they not to be well treated? 
(Hear, hear, hear,) Why should there be any oc- 
casion for ao army of 30,000 sold ers amongst them? 
(Ulear, hear,) It was a bad government ihat kept in 
misery so god a people, cultivating so good a soil. 
(Hear) No wrong could be done bv repealing the 
Untou, (Hear, hear,) A worse government could 
not be given to Ireland than it had at present. (Hear 
hear) Why was not the house at all eventsto discuss 
the question? Why did the Ministers advise his ma- 
jesty, contrary, as every body knew, to his natural 
disposition, to sbase his Irish subjects in every 
speech which he made, (Hear) Why did they put 
into his mouth such abuse of Ireland asin his last 
speech! Hie (Mr. Cobbett) would repeat what he 
had said when first he heard that speech, that he 
remembered the time when the reformers were as 
much abusec as the repealers were now. He re- 
membered when one reformer was obliged to cross 
the seas to America, to get out of the way of Sid- 
mouth’s dungeon. (Hear) He remembered all that 
with pleasure now, when he saw that reformer a 
member of that house; and when be heard Ministers 
boast that they had carried reform, and the Parlia- 
ment itself boast that it wasreformed. (Hear, hear,) 
He — that it would be the same way with the 
repeal of the Union, that the reople of this country 
would join with the people of Ireland so heartily and 


80 unanimously that they would compel the Parliae 
ment to agree to the separation. 


This question of repeal will be warmly agitated 
during the present session. 


BOOTH. 

Booth’s personation of Sir Giles Overreach at the 
Walnut street theatre, on Wednesday evening last, 
was the perfection of the art. A correspondent 
writes: **Will the managers of the Walnut street 
theatre gratify many of the admirers of Mr. Booth, 
by having that gentleman perform in the tragedy of 
Othello during his present engagement? Mr. Booth 
has always been admired in his personation of the 
Moor, and when assisted by such performers as 
Wood, Rowbotham, Murdoch, &c., the piece will 
be rendered doubly attractive. 


Mr. INGERSOLL, we are glad to find, has been en- 
gaged by the managers of the Walnut street Thea- 
tre. Although we have not had an opportunity of 
witnessing his performances this engagement, we 
have been informed by a gentleman conversant with 
those matters, that he has considerably improved 
since his last appearance among us. He acted Wa- 
cousta on Tuesday and last evening; and appears to 
have studied his part to advantage. He combines 
energy with a good deportment; and has a voice of 
good powers, not spoiled by the rant of enthusiastic 
efforts, too common. He is a very promising young 


actor, and deserves the encouragement of the thea- 
trical public. 


THE OPERA. 

A brilliant and fashionable audience witnessed the 
first appearance of the Italian troupe at the Chesnut 
street Theatre, on Wednesday evening. The com- 
pany is unquestionably a first rate one. The act- 
ing and singing were warmly applauded, 


On Monday of this week, an individual, whose 
name we have not learnt, undertook to drive a young 
and fractious horse, before a light sulky. In passing 
up Arch street, the horse became unmanageable, and 
started off at full speed; near Ninth street, the sul- 
ky came in contact with the gig of Dr. Moore, 
which was standing at his door, and which it consi- 
derably shattered; while the sulky,from the violence 
of the concussion, was broken to pieces, and thrown 
with its driver upon the side walk. The man was 
taken up shockingly mangled, and conveyed to the 
hospital. We have since heard that he is dead, 
though we cannot vouch for the truth of the report, 


A death occurred at Baltimore lust week by hy- 
drophobia. 

SUICIDE. 

A Cincinnati paper of the 2d inst. says:—* Yes- 
terday morning, a little before six o’clock, Alexan- 
der W. Sweeney, Esq. put an end to his existence 
by shooting himself through the heart with a pistol. 
Mr. Sweeny has been long and favourably known in 
this city, and has held, for some years the office of 
magistrate, the duties, of which, we believe, he has 
satisfactorily discharged. No cause can be assigned 
for the act. He mingled with some of his friends the 
previous evening, and neither in his actions or con- 
versation, exhibited any thing like mental alienation. 
There is strong presumption, however, he had con- 
templated suicide for some days previous, as on the 
morning of the day preceding the act, he borrowed 
the pistol from a friend.—He has left a wife and a 
family of children,” 

MELANcHoLT AccipentT.—The Fall River Mo- 
nitor states, that a lad, son of Mr. John Coggeshall, 
was accidently killed in a factory, at Tiverton, on 
Wednesday last. He ventured too near the machi- 
nery, and his foot caught in the belt. He was car- 
ried round with the wheel about 20 times, and was 
horribly mangled, The lad was about ten yearsyf 
age. 

INTEMPERANCE aND DgatTs.—The Carlisle Her- 
ald of yesterday, says:—**We understand that a man 
by the name of Hutchins, who left this village on 
Monday week, ina state of intoxication, was, on 
Thursday, found dead near the road leading to his 
house with aj ug of whiskey by his side. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


MY FIRST AND LAST COURTSHIP. 
BY OBADIAH BASHFUL. 


Well, I spose if I must tell you all about my 
courtship, / must. You must know our old man 
made a great fuss about my stickin’ to home, 
round the fire cold winter nights, and said to me 
one night, says he, ‘Well, now, Obed,’ (you see 
he always calls me Obed, but my name is Obadi- 
ah;) he said, ‘Well, now, Obed, you might as well 
be out courting Deb Jones, as to be squattin 
down here on your hunkers, and you know 
Obed, if you die unmarried, the name of Bash- 
ful will be extinct.’ ‘Oh, well now, father,’ 
said I, ‘1 don’t know nothing about insfincf, but 
I can’t go to court Deb, for you know she dress- 
es her hair so nice, and she’s such a rotten nice 
gal, that every feller bout these parts 1s half 
crazy arter her—there’s Joe Turner, and Bill 
Davis, and a hull squad o’ chaps as wears all the 
new fashions, and now, father, said I, what would 
Ilook like with my buckskin suit that I have 
wore six years, long side of their blue coats, 
and pants, and shawsees, and them are things, 
—but father would n’t hear nothing gainst his 
own opinion, and so I had to go jest to please 
the old man. 

Deb used to go to the old white church, you 
know, up uncle Ephraim’s lane, near the black- 
smith shop, right by the orchard. Well, it 
wa’nt there—no I guess it wa’nt—I wish it had 
been. Well, I went off dressed tarnation slick, 
Ithought—I guess I rubbed two tallow candles, 
there or thereabouts into my hair, trying to make 
it curl, but [ swan to man it was a mistake, 
there was n’t no curl about it, arter all, it stuck 
out like pork and pine quills, as Jim Stevens 
says. Well, somehow or other I got myself in- 
to tolerable slick order, had on the new hat and 
coat I got at the raffle night before, and off | 
bolted to the church, with my hands in my pock- 
ets—whistlin Hail Columby. IT felt jest as big 
as Bonny Part at Waterloo—I seed Deb step off 
her horse like a feather, and up I runs to speak 
to her, when up comes that eternal Joe Turner, 
dressed almighty nice, as if he had been put up 
in a band box to keep, and walks her off right 
afore me, before I could get out, ‘How de dew, 
Debby”’ if 1 didn’t look nation sheepish, I reck 
on taint no matter: I blushed some too—never 
mind thinks I, meeting will have to break up 
some time or other, and Deb will have to go 
home; so I went up to their house to wait for 
her. 
~ She did come at last, and oh my golly! she did 
look screaming nice! | felt so fluttertied, I did n’t 
know what tosay no how—at last | got out, Deb 
—that is I mean, Debbory or Debby, don’t I 
look as if my face was all over goose pimples— 
and darn my buttons if Deb, anu that eternal Joe 
did’nt laugh till I wished todie nearly. But we 
all went in and Deb handed mea chair, but | 
felt so flusterated I never looked where I was 
sittin, and down I came cerwallop right on 
Deb’s bonnet and her fixups, and overset the 
chair and sprawled right over on the floor, and 
split my new coat right down the back all open! 
Here was a nice pickle, but Deb pinned it up, 
and that gave me a kind of fection for lier, «and 
so I staid to tea, but was so flustered I spilt my 
tea over Joe’s pants, and he called me a darned 
awkward hog! 

I never said one word while I staid, Deb had 
to talk all and I answered yes or no. She ask- 
ed, ‘Mr. Obed, did you ever hear a sarahnade,’ 
said I no, ‘Miss Debbory I never heard of Sarah 
Nade, but I know Sall Edwards,’ and Joe, the 
fool, he laughed at that. But Deb said she 
did’nt mean Sarah Nade, it was what the town- 
chaps call the music when they go out to play 
nights. then she looked a kind o’ slantindicular 
at him, and I think he kissed her. 

But I soon saw that Deb loved Joe more than 
me, and | got ready to back out—Deb said, ‘I 
suppose you are going to see that Moll Mickle.’ 
Why, said I, Debbory, I recken I got a little 
more taste for the fine arts, than to go arter 
such a lookin criter as she is,’ then she looked 
right smart at me, and said she always thought 
1 was a better judge of furniture than to spark 
with sich dandies: that tickled me like old 
snakes, and | ris up to make a bow for it, but 
some how or other, I caught my feet together, 
and I sprawled right against her—I over-set her 
into Jue’s lap! 

She got up darned mad, I tell you: she says, 
‘Mr, Obed, that is too bad, 1 wonder what you 
will do next” but Ihad to laugh; I never know 
ed afore that Deb wore false hair, and when she 
fell, all her heart-catchers, as she used to call 
them, fell off, and she looked just like a shriek 
owl. ‘Why, said I, Deb, the next thing will be 


something else.” Ireckon that made Joe laugh 
on my side, and I begun to pluck courage. 
Says I, ‘Deb, we are goin to sheer our old ram, 
next Fust day week, and I’ll send you enough 
wool to make you a wig,’ that ris Deb’s ebene- 
zer, she got up and made one poke at me with 
the shoyel, but I guess it was a mistake. I was 
on the road home. 

I told all to father, and he laughed, (for he al- 
ways laughed when any thing tickled him.) 
‘Now, father, said I, if you want to court Deb, 
you can do it, there’s no danger now from the 
heart catchers,’ and he laughed again, says he, 
‘Obed, say no more about that,’ and I kinder 
took the hint, and never said a darned word 
about it, from that day to this. 


Caution to Mothers and Nurses.—We learn that 
the child of a lady residing in Gosport, (about 18 
months old,) was seized with a violent fit of crying 
on Tuesday morning last, and continued in the 
greatest agony fur several hours, giving great pain 
to its mother, who in vain endeavoured to ascertain 
the source of its misery. It was finally discovered thet 
the little sufferer frequently placed its hand on its 
left side, near the region of the heart. A physician 
was sent for, and upon examination, ascertained that 
a large darning needle which had been left in its 
mother’s work, inadvertently thrown into the cradle, 
had perforated the side of the child, and penetrated 
within an inch of its heart. ‘he needle being ex- 
tracted, the suffering abated, and the child is doing 
well. — Norfolk Herald, 


Sudden Death—On Saturday afternoon, about 3 
o’clock, Mr. Samuel Whiting, an old and respeeta- 
ble resident of New York, died suddenly in Wall 
street. He was near the office of the Mercantile 
Advertiser, when he was seen to stagger, and in the 
act of falling he was caught by a gentleman, and as- 
sisted into the Mercantile office, where he expired 
inafew minutes. Mr. Whiting was well known as 
an extensive bookseller, of the late firm of Whitisg 
and Watson. ‘The deceased was for many years an 
officer in the Cedar street Church, and atthe time of 
his death he was an elder of the Presbyterian 
Church, under the care of the Rev, Dr. Cox. 


A murder of the most barbarous nature was lately 
committed at L’?Assomption under rather unusual 
circumstances. brothers, Raymond and Oli- 
ver Brien dit Desrochers, were enamoured of and 
paying their address at the same time to the deceas- 
ed Domithile Perrault. Oliver, however, soon dis- 
covered that his brother was the favoured swain,and 
under the influence of jealousy notified his brother, 
that if he married the young lady, he would not 
long enjoy her society. The marriage took place, 
and the brother has unfortunately carried his hor- 
rible threatinio execution. During the evening be- 
tween Saturday and Sunday, he entered into the 
chamber of his brother, and destroyed his sister-in- 
law by striking her several blows onher head with 
an axe. The husband also received a blow from the 
wxe on hisarm. ‘Che murderer has been commit- 
ted to the jail of this city. A coroner’s inquest was 
held on the body of the deceased, and a verdict 
returned that she came to her death by the blows of 
an axe inflicted upon her by a man suspected to be 
the prisoner now in custody.—.Vonirea! Gaz, 

Linerty, »iissouri, March 12. 
SHOCKING HOMICIDE. 

We understand from good authority, that during 
the past term of the Latayette Circuit Court, while 
Leeland Tromley was on his trial in that court, for 
the murder of one Stevens, a woman, who passed 
for Tromley’s wife, was by his Counsel offered as a 
witness on his behalf. She was objected to by the 
Circuit Attorney, on the ground of incompetency, 
being the wite of the defendant; when it appeared 
that Promley bad been married to another, previous 
to his marriage with this woman, and that his wite 
is still living. For some good reason which we 
have uot learned, the Court sustained the objection 
of the Circuit Attorney, and excluded the witness. 
But by consent she was afterwards sworn on the 
part of the defendant, and having told her own story, 
refused to answer any further questions. Fur this 
contempt of court, she was ordered into the custody 
of the sheriff, to be kept in sme private room. In 
a very shert time after she was confined, having ber 
child with her, about the age of ten months, she 
called to some persons in the street, and said she 
had killed her child, and to take ber and hang her. 
An inquiry was immediately made: the child was 
found in the room with her dead. From the marks 
about the child’s neck, it is supposed that this ex- 
traordinary woman destroyed it by choking. ‘There 
were also some marks of violence about the head of 
the child. 

We understand that she gave to the sheriff, as the 
reasons for killing the child, that her mother had 
turned her out of” doors, her sisters would not speak 
to her, and Tromley, the father of the child, was 
about to be hung, and she had no means of taking 
care of it. 

The argament of counsel on Tromley’s case was 
not then concluded, but the jury afterwards, on 
some days deliberation, brought in a verdict of guilty 
of murder. We learn that he will be executed on 


the 4th day of April. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts adjourned on 
Wednesday last, after a session of thirteen weeks, 
having passed two hundred and three acts, some of 
which are decidedly important. The editor of the 
Boston Advocate, who attended the sittings from the 
commencement of the session, asserts that the House 
of Representatives was the purest and most demo- 
cratic legislative body that has assembled in that 


NEW ORLEANS. 
The New Orleans Price Current of the 22d ult. 


says:—** The Mississippi is now within 2 feet 6 
inches of high water mark. The weather, for the 
past week, has been more favourable to out-door 
transactions than any previous week for some time 
past; still our streets, from the effects of previous 
rains, and the continued passing of drays to and fro, 
(more particularly in the upper part of the city, ) 
have become quite impassible, and business, in con- 
sequence, much interrupted. I€ we may judge from 
appearances now, however, we have the prospect of 
good weather before us, and, if it was not for the 
extreme pressure in our Money Market, every 


thing, bothin and out doors, would wear a cheerful 
aspect.”? 


Select Poetry. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 
When twilight’s gray and pensive hour 
Brings the low breeze, and shuts the flower, 
And bids the solitary star 
Shine, in pale beauty, from afar; 


When gathering shades the landscape veil, 
And peasants seek their village dale, 
And mists from the river-wave arise, 
And dew in every blossom lies; 


When evening’s primrose opes, to shed 
Soft fragrance round her grassy bed; 

When glow-worms in the wood-walk light 
Their lamp, to cheer the traveller’s sight, 


At that calm hour, so still, so pale, 
Awakes the lonely nightingale; 

And, froma hermit»ge of shade, 
Fills, with her voice, the forest-glade; 


And sweeter far that melting voice, 
Than all which through the day rejoice; 

And still shall bard and wanderer love 
The twilight music of the grove. 


Father, in Heaven! oh! thus when day, 
With all its cares hath passed away, 

And silent hours waft peace on earth, 
And hush the louder strains of mirth; 


‘Thus may sweet songs of praise and prayer 
To Thee my spirit’s offering bear; 

Yon star, my signal, set on bigh, 
For vesper-hymus of piety. 


So may thy merey and thy power 
Protect me through the midnight hour; 
And balmy sleep,and visions blest, 
Smile on thy servant’ sbed of rest! 


THE MINIATURE, 


In all her youth and loveliness, 
She lies before me now; 

The same bright curls of shining hair, 
Upon her sunny brow. 

The witching look, the soft blue eye, 
The iip of laughing glee, 

And the blush that bunred upon her cheek, 
And the smile | loved to see, 


The round white arm is still the same, 
Embraced with jewelled band; 

And the taper fingers seem fresh with life, 
As you mark the lily hand; 

And the painter’s skill hath eaught the hue 
Of the roses in her hair, 

They are pale with envy’s withering blight, 
Out-bloomed by maiden fair. 


She moved amid the young and gay, 
Within the lighted hall, 

And she seemed among a thousand girls, 
The fairest of them all. 

It was the last time we met, 
The hours flew swiftly by, 

And I never deemed a star so bright 
So soon would leave the sky. 


She was too pure for weary earth— 
She might not live to feel 
The sadness that should cloud her brow, 


And in life’s young hour she faded, 
Like all cherished things below, 

As buds may wither on the stem, ? 
E’er yet the roses blow. : 


You may gaze upon the pictured thing, thy 
And praise the beauty rare, 1 
Of her speaking eye and laughing lip, 
And curls of shining hair; 4 
But you know not half the gentleness ’ : 


That dwelt within a breast, 
Where the sorrowing might relieve their woes, 
Where the startled dove might rest. 


O, there never moved on earth a form 
Of a more bewitching grace, 

Or, a kinder heart whose gentle thoughts 
Iilaum’d a fairer face; 

But they all are hid within the grave— 
Bright smile and sunny brow, 

And nought is left but this pictured thing 
That lies before me now. 


MARRIED. 

} On Tuesday evening last. by the Rev. James Patterson, 
MR. WILLIAM 8. MAGEE, to MISS MARY ANN, 
daughter of the late Geo. Rex, of this city. 

Ou Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr, 
WM. MELHANY, to Miss MARGARET WATSON, 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. JOHN HUN. 
TER, to Miss JANE CARSON, 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. SIMON SNI. 
DER, to Miss JANE ELLIOTT. 

On the 20:hult. by Elder D. Dimmock, Mr. RICHARD 
STONE, toMiss HENRIETTA C. daughter of the Hon. 

P. Stephens, all of Dimnick, Susquehanna eounty, Pa. 

At New Brunswick, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. Dr, 
Janeway, JOHN VAN NEST. of New York, to ELIZA- 
BETH LEIPER, daughter of Dr. Jacob J. Janeway. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, the Rey. 
R. CHANING MOORE, of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 7 
to JULIA, daughter of Samuel Grant, of this city. _ 

At Andover, Conn, Mr. LUTHER M. FRINK, of the | 
firm of Frink & Button, to Miss MARY JANE, daughter of 
Jasper Fitch, Esq. 

At Princeton, on Wednesday morning, by the Rev. 
Benjamin Rice, JOHN R. RHINELANDER,M D. of New 
York, to Miss JULIA, daughter of the late Hon. Richard 
Stockton, of Princeton. 

On Thursday evening, 3d instant, by John Swift, Esq. 
Mayor, WILLIAM N. BUZBEY, merchant, to CARO. 
LIN’, daughter of George W. Gibbons, Esq. all of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. 
JAMES M. CAIN, to Miss MARY MORRIS. 

On Fifth day, 3d instant, at Friends’ Meeting, in Arch 
street, SAMUEL ROGERS, to LYDIA 8. JONES, both of 
this city. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev Wm. Cooper, Mr. EDWARD 
HOW ARD, to Miss ELIZA SANDERS, all of this city. 


- 


On the 7th inst. by the Rey. W. H. Furness, Mr. HENRY m3 
to Miss SARAH RICHARDS, both of Birming 
ham, Eng. 

On the evening of the 30th ultimo, by the Rev. T. J.08 
Kitts. Mr JOHN KENNEYDAY,to Miss MARGARETES 
M'MULLIN, all of the Northern Liberties, 

On Thursday, 3d inst. by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, AMOS Suc 
HENDRICKSON, of Crosswicks, N. J. to ELIZABETH © 3 
BULL, of this city. 3g ove 


On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. A. Wiggins, } 
Mr E!.1 OSLER, to Miss REBECCA WILLS, 

On Saturday cvening, oth instant, by the Rev. George 
Chandler, Mr. ROBERT SEMPLE, of New York, to 
ANNA MARIA WEST, of Kensington, Pa. 

DIED. 

On Fourth-day morning, 2d inst. LEVY TYSON, Jr. 
aged 21 vears and 3 month, 

On the evening of the 3ist ult.. JAMES M-INTIRE, 
aged 41 years. 

At Johnstown, Pa on the 10th ult. of inflammation of 
the brain, JOSEPH KIRKBRIDE, in the 30th year of lus | 
age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 2d inst. Mr. JOHN REED,} 
in the 74th year of his age. 

Ou Wednesday, 2d inst. Mrs. MARY OVES, in the 55th 
year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, Istinst. after a short and severe 
illness, Mrs. LEAH PETTIT, consort of Mr. Geo Pettit. 4 

At Bustleton, on Tuesday evening, of inflammation of 
the lungs, CHARLES SWIFT only son of Joho W. mi 
Tromp, in the Sth year of his age 

On Thursday afternoon, after a protracted illness, Mt. 
JOSEPH OGDEN, in the 3th vear of his age. 

On the 3d instant. MARIA THERESA CAROLINE 
ADELAIDE LATOUR, daughter of Capt. Latour. 

On Friday morning, 4th inet. WILLIAM, son of Capt. 7 
Wu. Fleming, in the 15th year of his age 

On Tharsday afternoon, MARY ANN ORENS, ’ 

On Tharsday morning, aged 5 months, ANNA, infant | 
‘anughter of Win. 8. and Julia Dillingham. 
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On Friday morning, 4th instant, Mrs MARGARET 
WOLP, wife of Abraham Wolf,in the 53d year of het im fmy 
age. 
On Saturday, Sth inst. after a severe and lingering F 
ness, Which she bore with christian patience and resigna | B 


tion, ANN, daughter of Samuel Chubb, in the 22d year of PBVEr o 
her age. tende: 

At Baltimore, on the 4th instant, after a short illness, t w 
ALEXANDER BROWN, E-q. in the 70th year of his ag’, mn, 
of the house of Alexander Brown & Sons, and of Jolin A. 18 b. 
Brown & Co. of this city—long one of the most eminett) 
and extensive merchants of Baltimore. He was highs! 
respected for his uprightness and integritv, and his deat! 
will be regarded as a public calamity. The Fiags of tl 
different nations were displayed at half mast upon tie 
Telegrap establishment and on the shipping in Port, i 
testimony of respect for the memory of the deceased 

At her residence in East Bradford, Chester county, P* 
on the evering of the 28th of third month, 1834, our 4 
cient friend, JANE COPE, widow of Abiah Cope, int" 
74th year of her age, having been an acceptable minis! 
in Our Society about fifty years — The Friend. 
On the @h inst. ANNA, wife of Daniel Parker, 200%} 
the 50th vear of her age. 
On the 7th inst. JULIET, eldest daughter of Dr. Je**] 
Torry. Jr. 
On Tuesday morning, EDWARD, son of Spencer 
len, aged 4 years and 3 months. 
On Monday morning, 7th inst. Mr. CUAS. BOGGS,” 
the 31st year of his age. 
On the 7th inst. Mrs. MARY GARISON, aged 74 ye*™ 
In New York, onthe 27thult. ALFRED £&. KENN 0! 


And o’er her spirit steal; _ 


of this city, son of David Kennedy, aged 29 years. 
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